
















LOVER GIRL 


"You remind me of your brother. Kiss mo," 
"Are you eroiy?" 

"Please, Pete. Won't you help a friend?" 

"Get away from me," t said. 

She pirouetted, showing herself ofF. She was a 
woman. I could not help but be tempted. 

As if sensing my thoughts, she pulled me to- 
word the couch. 

I pushed her off. Frustrated and angry, she 
slapped me. I caught her arm. As we strugcled, 
I guiltily enjoyed the feeling of her warm skin. 
She broke free. I started to laugh, which infuri¬ 
ated her, and she picked up a magazine end 
began to belabor me with if, as if she were pun¬ 
ishing a misbehaving dog. 

"Please, Pete. For friendship. You'll enjoy me, 

I promise you/' 

"Damn it/' 1 said. "Damn it" 

1 took her shapeliness Into my arms . . • 
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Chapter One 


I HADN^T been in the place ten miButes when this blonde 
left the bar wandered toward my table. She had been 
eyeing me right along, a voluptuous piece in a yeUow dress 
too tight for her hips, with bare legs shod in yellow sandals* 
Her Imowing smile told me she was on the house. 

A tramp, hostess, a bar girl, call her what you like and 
it still adds up to one word* I had already met her, I had 
seen her hustUng for what she could get in a thousand 
bars, swaying across the floors of half the gn mills in the 
world. 

She is what you can expect when you enter the dim joint 
on the dark street, or when you take the elevator up to the 
lush night club in the big hotel. She is the agent charged 
with the special mission of seeing that the sucker, wMdi is 
you, has one hell of a time while money lasts* She is the 
ambassadress of love who squeezes your thigh under the 
table and murmurs huskily of the joys waiting to be shared 
in an upstairs room* And she is the cold calculating witch 
who will slip you a mickey if ihe price is ri^l—and you 
will wake up in an aUey, or perhaps in a celL 

There she came, just one of the girls, round-hipped and 
big-breasted, wearing the oldest smile in history* 

This happened in a dive in Surf City, California* They 
called it the A nchor, and I had been there before, as a boy, 
the morning papers under my arm, and I had seen the lost 
faces and the trembling hands, and had heard the voices 
beg^g for a shot. The big front window was painted 
black, with a nude riding a tiger in the center, and the door 
was wide open to the careless uproar of the street There 
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was a brass-rail bar. Tables and chairs against the op¬ 
posite wall. A bandstand and room for dancing. The light 
was furtive but kind to faces in the bar mirror, and I 
looked away from that which was mine and glanced at 
the clock that said it was twenty to nine, and then at the 
poster on the bandstand that said: Ann Meadows at the 
piano. But a three-piece band—a piano, a bull fiddle and a 
horn—was substituting for Miss Meadows, and I waited. 

You do not go to places like the Anchor to enjoy your¬ 
self. You go to get drunk or to find a woman, or both. 
You go to pop the safety valve of repressed fury against 
life, to release the tension of all your yesterdays, to kill 
the haunting memories of time. You go there after there is 
nowhere else to go, and there is no joy in it, but only 
escape. 

And there I was. And for a reason that had to do with 
Ann Meadows. 

The fat musician slapped his bull fiddle and shot me a 
sweaty grin as the blonde’s shadow fell across my table. 
She stood there, one hand on her Mp, the other on the 
back of my chair. 

“Hi, honey,” she said, grinning. “You look lonesome. 
How about buying me a drink?” 

“Sure.” 

She pulled up a chair and sat down so that the bulge 
of her hip pressed against mine, and she looked at me 
with a gleam of promise in the pale hardness of her eyes. 
Her forced voluptuousness pressed unwanted against me; 
she was a flashy young woman, soft and yielding, and as 
she turned to yell at a passing waiter, her hmid gripped 
my knee, and she said, “The boys always call me Ginger, 
honey—a slow wink—“and ^at’s b^use I’ve got so 
much snap, it you know what I mean.” 

“I can guess.” 

“What’s your name, honey?” 

“Pete.” 

I pushed her hand away. 
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‘Take it easy/* I said. 

“What*s the matter? 0on*t you like me to tease you a 
Uttle?** 

‘‘No/’ 

She took half her drink in one swallow, put down the 
glass and leaned against me. “You oome here to have 
some fun, honey?” 

“Not tonight/* 

“Why not? Maybe later, huh?” 

“Maybe. When does Ann Meadows play the piano?” 

She sat straight and looked away, her face suUem “What 
do you care?” 

“Don't you IMce her?” 

“I don't know. She’s all right, I guess/’ 

“So that's it/’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“You’re jealous of her.” 

What I saw of Ginger’s face was still sullen. “Ann 
comes on at mne. That’s her last trick for the evening.” 
She glanced at me and now she was grinning again. “But 
Ann don’t play, hooey. Only on the piano/’ 

“And you?” I asked. 

“What do you think? Can I have another drink?” 

“Why not?” 

“You’re a pretty nice guy, at that.” She was looking at 
me. “Why are you interested in Ann?” 

“I hear she sings a mean song.” 

“She’s damn good. Too damn good for tMs crappy 
joint. I’ll admit that.” 

‘Then what’s she doing sin^g here?” 

“Oh, there was some trouble. And now the better places 
don’t want her/’ The blonde laughed* “She’s a notorious 
woman.” 

I bought another round of drinks, and when Ginger took 
a cigarette from my pack on the table I lit it for her* She 
smiled at me through the smoke* 
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“Yoo must be a stranger in town you haven*t heard 
about the trouble,” 

‘‘That’s right” 

“I thought so when you came in. There’s something 
about you. Maybe it’s your tan. They don’t come like 
that out here.” 

“They all come from the same sun,” 

“Sure, but you’re burned almost black. And your hair 
looks burned, it’s so suii«streaked. EHd you come in on that 
South American tanker this afternoon?” 

“That was another guy,” 

“And what about this guy?” she murmured softly. 
“Would he like to get tight and do things?” 

“He’s thinking about it,” I said, “What about this trouble 
you were telling me about?” 

She shrugged, picked up her gjass and polished it ofl. 
The waiter was there before she could put it down. This 
time I wasn’t asked whether or not I was buying—I had 
smelled the bait, I was ready to hook, and I did not miss 
the knowing glance that passed between the blonde and 
the waiter as he brought the drinks. 

“This one’s on the house, honey,” the blonde said, 

I nodded. 

“We try to see that everybody who comes in here has a 
good time,” she said absently. And then, “Oh, I was say¬ 
ing about that trouble , , , well, it happened about ten 
days ago. Ann was singing at the Crimson Club, That’s a 
swank joint on the edge of town. The guy that owned it 
was the one. Right in his own house, while Ann was sitting 
out in his car. She had some explaining to do to the re¬ 
porters, let me tell you—” 

The blonde wasn’t telling me anything I didn’t know. 

Dave Walker had cabled me. Dave and I had gone 
through high school together and had graduated with the 
same class. He was a lawyer who had moved to San Fran¬ 
cisco after the war. I hadn’t known until I received his 
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cable saying he was handling Bob’s estate that he had 
returned to practice in our home town» 

My plane had landed late that afternoon and I had gone 
straight to Dave’s olEce. He was out of town for the day* 
So 1 had gone to police headquarters* A Lieutenant Barker 
told me that Ann Meadows was singing at the Anchor, He 
also said the department had cleared her, so 1 was rather 
surprised to learn that she’d stayed in Surf City, 

Something happens and you remember things that led up 
to it. I was remembering Dave Walker, and Ed Mosby, 
Bob’s partner, who had also been a member of our high 
school graduating class. And I remembered the few lines 
that my brother Bob had written me about Ann Meadows. 
‘‘She packs them in night after night. She’s djmainite.” 
And again: “Ann came into the office the other day and 
saw your photograph that 1 keep on my desk, the one 
you sent me from Saudi Arabia, And the first thing she 
asked was when you were quitting that oil company and 
coining home, I’ve been kidding her about it ever since. I 
hope we can keep her at the dub, but the way the guys 
rush her, 1 don’t know,” 

So I wrote, jokingly, and asked why he didn’t marry 
her, and he wrote back, seriously, and said there was 
another woman in his life. 

Anyway, the blonde next to me was still chattering 
away, and she crowded me. The noise and the smells in 
the place suddenly crowded me, and the town was trying 
to get me into a comer. Maybe any familiar place closes 
in on you when you return after having been away for a 
long time, 

I looked at the blonde, “That’s enou^, sister,” 

She looked at me. 

“Go on, beat it,” 1 said impatiently. 

Her mouth clamped shut, her eyes went flat and hard, 
she got up and slammed the chair under the table, glaring 
at me. “You know what you can do.” 
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The fat musician slapped the fiddle and yelled, “Don’t 
let him snap your strings, babyf” 

“Stick it, fat boy!” she yelled back, and swung, big- 
hipped and angry, toward the bar. 

I finished my drink slowly. Soon enough the trio trooped 
off the bandstand, and someone turned a spotlight on the 
piano. 

And there she came, a tall, smouldering beauty, copper- 
haired, in a golden strapless dress. The dress shimmered 
as she stepped up on the platform, so that the smooth 
curving lines of her figure gave an illusion of nakedness. 
When she sat down her thigh showed taut and firm, and 
you had a glimpse of the golden slippers on the pedals of 
the music box. And when you looked up from there you 
saw the miracle of her breast in profile, and the smooth 
cream of her shoulders and the statuesque beauty of her 
head. And something took you by the throat and strangled 
you slowly, and blood pounded in your head and the sweat 
popped out, and your breathing quickened and you sat 
tight because this wasn’t something you could buy at the 
market. This, that came from the gold-and-copper package 
at the piano had nothing to do with how it looked. Because 
it can look like a million, but still you see it, enjoy it, and 
forget it. But this that came from Ann Meadows, you 
cannot touch, nor put a name to, because it is a projection 
of inner fire that comes along once in a blue moon. It is 
animalism, an awareness of suppressed passion, but in 
her it was subtle, not naked, an insinuation of what was 
there if only someone could remove the wrappings, But the 
dignity was there, too, a warning that the package was not 
to be tampered with except by permission. 

It got quiet in the room. Feet shuffled and became still, 
glasses were lowered gently, and even breathing was 
hushed. It got quiet the way it does when you open the 
door to the meeting hall, and the chairman stops in the 
middle of a sentence, and necks crane and eyes stare at 
you. The way it gets quiet when you step from the noisy 
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sidewalk into the hollow lifeless silence of the cathedral, 
and you see the hushed and kneeling figures at the altar 
rail. Or the way it gets quiet when the master steps to the 
center of the stage and tucks the violin under his chin, and 
the first golden notes flow out to the pale faces in the dark. 

Ann Meadows chorded an introduction, looking through 
the smoky funnel of the spotlight, somewhere into the un¬ 
known distance. Her face was clear and touched with rose, 
the planes of her cheeks long and smooth, and the mouth 
warm and full. The eyes were big and cleanly shining, ex¬ 
cept that I couldn’t tell what their color was. She sang as 
if she were alone in that smoky, man-and-woman packed 
room. Her voice had a bittersweet edge to it I no longer 
wondered why the blonde was jealous of Arm Meadows. 
For what she had, the blonde would never have, and what 
it is will always stand between the Arms and the Gingers 
of this world. 

She finished the song, and her pale hands moved lightly 
across the ivories. And then she happened to glance down. 
She saw me there in the outer wash of the light, and her 
eyes widened slowly in recogmtion; and there was that 
instant of alone together that comes when you see your 
love walking toward you out of the crowd, or when you 
face death with a buddy, or look down on the waxen face 
on the satin in the coflfin. 

She sang another song, looking right at me, with the 
hin t of a smile on her mouth and in her eyes, telling me 
this was mine, this song at least was mine, and some of 
that glow on her face, I thought, was not from the spot¬ 
light. 

I was waiting when she stepped down from the platform 
and the house lights flashed on. She took the few steps to 
meet me, her lips parted, and she took my hand in both 
of hers and said, “Pete, I’ve been expecting you, hoping 
you’d come.” 

Was I the reason she had stayed in town? I said, “Where 
can we talk?” 
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She was smiling. “If you wait a few minutes while I 
change—” 

“I’U be out front” 

The blonde stopped me before I got to the door. “I 
told you she won’t play, mister. When you get tired of 
trying, come to see me.” 

“I’m looking forward to it,” I said and went outside. 


Chapter Ttvo 

Ann Meadows came out wearing a green suit and green 
suede pumps, the copper mane brushing her shoulders. “I 
wasn’t long, was I?” 

I asked her if she’d had diimer, and she said yes. “Have ' 
you eaten?” 

I told her I’d had something on the plane. She smiled at 
me. “Well, we could talk in my hotel, but we’d have to 
sit in the lobby. Are you staying at the house?” 

“Yes.” 

We stood there looking at each other, right into each 
other s eyes, and something as dazzling as a comet shot 
through me, and it must have hit her, too, because her 
eyes flickered the least Uttle bit, and her nostrils quivered. 

“Let’s go to the house,” I said 

“All right.” 

We flagged a cab and drove through town and up the 
hill to the old house I remembered so well. You could not 
really see it because of the shrubbery around the porch, 
and the thick high hedge that ran from the sidewalk to the 
garage. You could only see its shadow looming in the 
darkness. 

I unlocked the door and we went inside. I felt Ann next 
to me in the darkness, and when 1 turned on the light she 
looked away from me. There was something about the 
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empty house that made it awkward between us* wonder 
if there’s a drmk in the place,” I said* 

^‘There should be.” 

I sat down and took out a pack of cigarettes, “Want to 
take a look?” 

"All right.” 

I sat back and smoked, damn tired after nine days on 
the move, 

"There’s bourbon and mix,” Ann called from the 
kitchen. 

She came in with a Ixay and I hauled a couple of 
overstuffed chairs up to the wide front window, put a 
coffee table between them, the tray with the bottle and 
glasses and the bowl of ice cubes on that, and I told her 
to turn out the lights. Since the house was on the hill all 
the street lights went away from it toward the boulevard 
and the city below. We could see the smaller dots of light 
far below rounding the curve of the bay and tiny lights of 
ships in the harbor, and far out the sweeping beacon on the 
end of the bre ak water. 

How often I had looked down on those lights- And now 
I was looking down on them again. Home again. If he 
had died, just died, I thought bitterly. That would have 
been bad enough, but not like tins. Violent deadi reflected 
on him. It demanded reasons, I took a drink and sat in 
the darkness looking out over the city, 

"How long did you work for Bob?” I asked after a while- 

“About six months,” 

"That joint you’re in—that’s quite a drop from the 
CMmson Club, isn’t it?” 

"Yes, But they pay well and, anyway, I wanted to keep 
busy. Ed closed the club, you know.” 

"How did you and Bob feel toward each other?” 

"We were friends.” 

"Nothing more?” 

"Nothing more, and nothing less,” she said quietly. 

“Who was he running around with?” 
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“Why, I don’t know, I don’t think he had a girl’’ 

“The heU he didn’t” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“Because he wrote and told me he did,” 

Then all at once I didn’t want to talk about it Ann 
Meadows asked me if I wanted another drink, and I said 
all right and then she said she’d better get some more ice 
cubes, and when she had gone into the kitchen I went 
upstairs to my room and looked around. My two suitcases 
were on the Boor by the closet I would have to unpack, 
but not now. I was tired and felt nothing for what was 
downstairs, and I turned the light off and lay down on the 
bed, I had c^ned the windows to air the room that after¬ 
noon, and the curtains billowed in the Tight breeze in the 
dark. I wondered why Bob had continued to live in the 
house. I had asked him once why he didn’t sell it and rent 
an apartment in town, but he had said that all he needed 
was a place to sleep, and die bouse was good enough for 
that. It was an awfully big house for a man to just sleep ia 

And as I lay there I felt sleep creeping up on me and 
the room was mine as much as it had ever been and I 
was a boy again and couldn’t sK^ it now. Bob was mov¬ 
ing around in the next room. I heard him puttering at his 
work bench. He was probably doing a chemistry experi¬ 
ment I had been asleep and his movements woke me. I 
wondered how late it was, snug in the warmth of the 
blankets, and listened for our mother’s steps in the hall. 

She would knock on his door and say, “Robert, it’s 
time you went to bed.” 

“In a minute, mom,” he would answer. 

And then she would say, “No, scm, right now. I want to 
see that light out” 

And he would say, "All right, mom," and in a moment 
the strip of light would vanish from beneath his door. 

then I remembered that our parents had gone to 
visit friends. So in a little whOe I got up and opened the 
door and looked in. Bob was adjusting a slide in his 
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microscope. He was a husky blond boy o£ seventeen, a 
month out of high school, and going to college in the 
faU. He was studying to be a chemist. 

He looked up and grinned. “What’re you doing up?” 
“You woke me up,” I said sleepily. “What time is it?” 
“Qose to midnight.” 

“Aren’t mom and dad home yet?” 

“Nope. And you’d better get back to bed before they 

do get home.” 

I went back to bed and feu asleep and then woke up 
again because someone was shaking me. It was Bob. I 
heard whispers in the hall. “What’s the matter? 

“Pete, I’ve got to teU you something—” 

I sat up straight and looked at him. His face was drawn 
tight and his eyes were bright with tears. He gripped my 
shoulders and started to choke and cry. He was looking at 
me and crying. 

“It’s mom and dad. There was an aeddent—” 

“What—happened?” 

“God, Pete, they got killed.” 

Then in the dream we were sitting in the living room. 
Bob and I and two or three relatives, just back from the 
double funeral, and an uncle was saying we must come 
and live wi± him. He said there was no money or insur¬ 
ance, nothing but the house, and that he would seU it and 
bank the money for us. But Bob said no. He said it with a 
tight stubborn look on his face. He said be would get a job 
and we would continue to live in the house. The uncle 
said this was impossible. He said a grown man with a trade 
couldn’t find work these days, so how could a boy expect 
to make a living? Anyway, I was only ten, he said, and 
needed an older man’s guidance. But Bob stood firm. They 
couldn’t sway him, not even when the uncle threatened 
court action. 

After they’d gone and we were alone, I had said, “How 
about your chemistry? You were going to college. Dad 
wanted you to go. How can you go and work too?” 
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“I didn’t want to go anyway,” he said. 

“The heck you didn’t" I started to cry, but it wasn’t 
about that. 

He put his hand under my chin so I had to look at blTn 
“We’ve got to put it behind us,” he said. “I know it's hell, 
but we’ve got to do it. So we’re gonna keep busy, and 
we’re starting by cleaning the house from top to bottom, 
and we’re starting right now.” 

He kept me working until I fell asleep, and the next 
morning he got me up early to mow the lawn. After 
school there were hedges to trim, and after supper we 
cleaned and scrubbed the basement. I could hardly move 
when I went upstairs to bed. The door to his room was 
open, and I look^ in, and started to cry again. His work 
bench, his chemistry equipment, his books—everything 
was gone and the room looked lost I went downstairs. 
“Where’s all your stuff?” I asked. 

“Oh, I threw out all that old junk today.” He wouldn’t 
look at me, “I told you we were gonna clean house, didn’t 
I?” he shouted. “Now go to bed. You’re getting up early 
to cleaii out the garage/* 

I lay very still as the dream drifted and disappeared 
with the years, and I was listening with all my might And 
then, stiU not fully awake, I thought I heard him in his 
room and I sat up straight and said, “Bobl” and stumbled 
across to the door and opened it, but there was no answer. 

I turned on the li^t Nothing had changed and he was 
gone. I wondered what it was like. You could get a lot rrf 
ideas if you wanted to dig them out but nobody ever came 
back to give you the facts. He was gone, would never be 
back, and that’s about all you could say for it or do 
about it 

He’d given up a bright dream in order to take care of 
me, and this was what had haunted me most I crossed the 
room and looked in his closet. His clothes hung from the 
hangers, and there were shoes in a rack. It was a large 
closet and I saw three wooden chests back against the wall 
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I dragged one out—was heavy—and lifted the lid. It was 
full to the top with chemistry books and his old noteboop. 

I looked in the other two chests. They contained his equip¬ 
ment. My hand tightened on the microscope and something 
inside me trembled. My mind started to rush from one 
thought to another. A thickness filled my throat, I choked 
and rushed out of the room, slamming the door behind me, 
and then I let go. Nothing there now. Everything gone to 
hell. To die like that in your own house. I lay on my bed 
with my face in the pillow and it was like the dream, and I 
couldn’t stop those dry, body-shaking sobs. And then came 
anger because it had been done to him, and I started to 
shake on the bed in the dark in my room. Bed is a good 
place to be. It is where you are bom and where you will 
probably die. Bed is where you go when you are sleepy. 
Where you lie and stare at the ceiling and think yom 
thoughts. Where you take your wife or somebody else s 
wife. Where you dream and wake up in a sweat wondering 
for one awful moment if it was really true or if it was only 
in your head. 

Was the voice in my head? 

“Pete, what’s the matter?” the voice said 

I raised my head. 

“You didn’t come down, and then I heard you— 

She came in hesitantly, as if waiting for me to speak, 
and when I didn’t move she sat down on the bed. I could 
see the bronze of her hair looking dull in the moonlight that 
came through the windows. 

“What’s wrong, Pete?” she asked softly. 

I told her what I had found in the closet in die next 

room. 

“He kept it, all of his stuff he kept God, what it must 

have meant to him.” 

“You mustn’t think about it, darling.” 

The way she said it made me tremble. I put my arm 
around her and lowered her against me, and I could feel 
my heart beating as I kissed her. Her Ups were hot and 
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they opened under mine, and they were moist and soft 
and clinging, and her hands crept around my neck and 
her fingertips ran lightly behind my ears. I drew her body 
tight against mine and we were both trembling. 

“Wait, darling,” she murmured. 

She got up quickly and there was the soft rustle of cloth¬ 
ing being removed. Every nerve in me ached with passion. 
We’ve got to put it behind us, keep busy. I saw her stand¬ 
ing, pale and tall, in the moonlight 
I said, “Ann —” 

“I’ve always known you, darling,” she said. “Hold me. 
Take me in your arms and love me— 

Her body was cooi-warm against mine, all bulge of 
thigh and rounded hips, small-waisted and high-breasted, 
yielding, and it smelled of youth and sweetness and life,' 
not death, and every nerve in me beat toward the vital end. 

How strange I found her. This was no child, no in¬ 
nocent, that was obvious from the first. It was obvious in 
the way she gently guided my seeking lips, my hands, to 
the nervous centers of her desire, of her womanhood. It 
was obvious in the sequentially more heated responses to 
my caresses. It was obvious in the finesse and delicacy of 
her own lips and hands as she kissed and fondled me into 
a raw mass of lashed and lashing passion. 

Yet there was something about Ann that made her seem 
the very acme of purity and pristine girlishness, of warm 
yet clean virginity, even as our bodies met in the agonized 
spasms of love. Bent to her lips, to her succulent and lux¬ 
urious breasts, I felt the wet, hot allure of her matchless 
body. Able to control my need no longer, driven beyond 
wUl by the cunning of lovemaking, I uttered a savage cry. 
And drove like a bull to the savage fulfillment of all that 
the male seeks, all that he craves. She answered with the 
thrust and slip of flesh that is the timeless reflex of love, 
the love of the innocent or of the wicked, the love of giri 
or woman. In a transport of ecstasy we rode the flesh to 
wild, silky explosion. 
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Bat that was not enough for her. She moaned, shud¬ 
dered, then again put her lips and hands on me in gesmres 
of arousal. Regaining my breath, I plunged with enthusiasm 
into the game, utilizing some of the ultra-savage yet ultra- 
dvilized knowledge I had acquired from the women of 
Alexandria, Port Said, and the sandy empires of the Arab. 
In shocked appreciation, Ann moaned agam, and in a 
transport of unashamed lust tried to do as much for me. 
She presented first one milky curve and then another, kissed 
with virtuosity and wickedness, sought out the secret 
places of my manhood. In a few minutes I was a panting 
screaming animal. She allayed my sufferings only enou^ 
to allow me my senses, to let me collect myself for the 
surcease that she, and she alone could give. 

I kissed her sweet thighs. She laughed. In the sudden 
clutch of fiery lunacy, of sensation gone insane, our bo^es 
met and mingled. It was like taking a goddess. These joys 
were beyond man to comprehend or mortal woman to 
bestow. This moist, pink, electric-sweet bliss was 
distilled pleasure of the heavens. We vibrated and tasted 
and savored until, like mating rockets, we were propelled 
by fusion along an arc of starry fire to beauty, pure crystal 
beauty, beyond the horizons, beyond the skies, beyond m- 

^^R^ally, exhausted, we lay locked in each other’s arms. 


Chapter Three 


The room was our world. We were the living warmth m 
the hoUow darkness. Odd night sounds came through the 
open windows. Ann’s head was on my shoulder. I felt re¬ 
laxed and happy. 

Ann said, “Darling, I’ll have to go. 

“Don’t you want to stay?” 
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“Yes, but I can’t. Not tonight.” 

I started to ask why not, but I didn’t. “All right, but not 
right away.” 

No, She hesitated. “That—^that wasn’t the usual thing 
for me to do.” 

“I didn’t think it was.” 

“I said I’ve always known you, and that’s the way I 
really feel. 1 felt that way when I first saw your photograph. 
Can you understand that?” 

“Yes.” 

"I knew then that you were it That’s why I stayed here 
after—” 

“All right," I said, “let’s get it over with. How did you 
happen to be with Bob the night he was killed?” 

Well, he d been out of town for almost a week, and 
that night he came back and dropped by the club.” 

“Where had he been?” 

“Los Angeles, I beUeve. Anyway, he came in around 
one. I remember the time because Dave Walker dropped 
by for a drink and I asked him why he hadn’t brought 
Harriet.*^ 

“Who’s Harriet?” 

“Dave’s wife. Didn’t you know he was married?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Oh, yes, they were married in San Frandsco before 
he moved back here.” 

“I can’t imagine Dave married,” I said. 

“She’s—well, she’s something. Wait’ll you see her. But 
hands off.” 

“Like that, huh?” 

“Like that!” 

"All right, so Bob came in—” 

Yes. He talked to us for a few minutes and then went 
to the office to see Ed.” 

“Did he and Ed get along?” 

“Very much so.” 

Ed Mosby, Bob’s partner, had been a bartender before 
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the war, had flown fighters and had won a lot of money 
gambling during aforesaid war, and had married a fairly 
wealthy woman of thirty-five after it was all over and his 
money gone, A year later he was in a sanitarium, and after 
pulling himself together he decided he needed something 
to occupy his time* Meanwhile, Bob had been wanting to 
open a larger club but was unable to swing the deal, Ed 
heard about it, talked it over with Bob, and got Ms wife 
to write a check for a fourth interest in the place. As far 
as I knew. Bob had never been sorry, 

“Has Ed been drinking lately?*" 1 asked, 

“Oh, a little, but Fve never seen him drunk. Sometimes 
be took off for two or three days, but he was always all 
right when he came back, I think he needs to get away 
from Elaine every so often. He sometimes jokes about 
getting a divorce. And he wasn’t living with her when 
Bob was killed. But I heard that now they’re together 
again.” 

“When was the last time he took off?” 

“Well, let’s see, it was while Bob was away, just 
before—” 

“All right,” I said, “How long was Ed gone?” 

“A couple of days,” 

“Let’s bring it back to the ni^t it happened.” 

“Well, Ed left early and Bob stayed to help close up. 
Then he said he’d run me home, and on the way he told 
me he’d found the music I’d asked for. They were old 
tunes, out of print, and he’d picked them up in a second¬ 
hand music store. He said they were here, in his briefcase, 
and since he was going out of town again in the momlng, 
we might as well stop by and pick them up,” 

“Where was he going, did he say?” 

“He was going trout fishing,” 

“Oh.” 

“I remember he said he wished you were going along. 
He sounded upset. Anyway, we—we parked out front and 
he went inside. He closed the door behind him. Then I 
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thought I heard something like a sharp bang, but 1 couldn’t 
be sure. Then he didn’t come, and he didn’t come^—” She 
pushed her face against my shoulder. “Oh, Pete, I went in 
there and saw him lying by the stairs, I thought at first 
he’d f allen. Then I saw the blood on his shirt— 

‘T'ake it easy,” I said. ‘-You want a drink?” 

She was crying. I got up and opened one of my bags in 
the dark and found my robe. Then I went downstairs, 
through the kitchen and out on the back porch. It was a 
big screen porch with two galvanized sinks and a washing 
machine that hadn’t been used in years. There was a piece 
of canvas over the washing machine. 

The killer had broken through the screen door. He or 
she had opened the kitchen door with a skeleton key. You 
could buy them in the dime store. Anybody could have 
gotten into the house to shoot him. I took the bottle and 
a couple of glasses upstairs. I saw the light on in the 
bathroom and went downstairs and sat looking out the 
window. After a while Ann came in and we had a drink. 
I offered her a cigarette but she said she didn’t smoke. 

She asked, “Why so quiet?” 

‘T was thinking.” 

“About Bob?” 

“Yes. About what he gave up in order to take care of 
me.” 

“He never talked about himself. And you musn’t worry 
too much about it now.” 

“It’s all right” I reached for her hand and held it tight. 
“When I was upstairs a while ago I was thinking about 
how our folks got killed and he wouldn’t pve up the 
house. Went to work washing dishes. I remember like it 
was yesterday. Those were bad times. Fifty guys for every 
job. But he found one. More than anything else he wanted 
to go to college. But he put it out of his mind and washed 
dishes in order to take care of me.” 

“You can be proud of him. But you mustn’t thinir that 
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he did it only for you. He must have done it for himself, 
too, in a way.” 

“Maybe. Yes, I suppose so. I was proud of Mm. But a 
hell of a lot of good that does now.” 

“Anyway, he didn't always wash dishes.” 

“God, nol He finally got a job as a waiter. You might 
say he learned the restaurant business from the suds on 
up. He didn’t have much of a life, really. Not in those days. 
Nothing but work. I guess we both worked pretty damn 
hard. I hustled papers on the waterfront. Right where 
you're singing now. So we saved a little money and one 
day Bob bought out a guy who had a lunchroom near the 
depot. He made good there. Enough to give me two years 
of college before the Korea got me.” 

“That’s one thing he did tell me about.” 

“That’s a laugh! We were shot down the third time we 
went over. I spent the rest of the war in prison camp.” 

“Bob said Mat that’s the reason you wander around so 
much.” 

“Did he? Well, he was probably right. But I never 
think about it that way. Afraid of getting tied down, is aU. 
It keeps coming at me around comers. When it closes in 
I run. Another drink?” 

“Not right now. How did Bob happen to get into the 
night club business?” 

“A fellow who owned a bar was drafted. So Bob bought 
him out. Then he sold the restaurant and put his eggs in 
one basket, so to speak. He did all right. Everybody made 
money during the war, and damn near everybody drank. 
Then he had a chance to buy out the Crimson Qub but 
he couldn’t swing it alone. So he went into partnership 
with Ed.” I shrugged. “I wish I had those prison years 
back.” 

“Time is something you never get back. You use it up 
as you get it. How you use it is what counts.” 

“Well, Vm going to use up about twelve hours in bed 
tonight.” 
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She swung off the bed ‘That’s my cue to leave.” 

“rU caU you a cab.” 

1 called a cab and when it came I kissed her at the front 
door. “I’ll see you.” 

She gave me a close look. “Is that a promise?” 

“Sure.” 

Her mouth trembled. “Kiss me again.” 

“You’d better get going before I change my min d and 
keep you here.” 

She laughed. “All right, darling. Sweet dreams.” 


Chapter Four 

1 SHOWERED and shaved and dressed and walked down 
the hill into town. It was a warm day but there was a little 
breeze from the harbor, and I walked down past the old 
high school I went on down to City Hah, stopped to have 
breakfast and look at the papers. Then I went in and 
talked to Lieutenant Barker, He was a solid man with 
curly gray hair and a square brown face. He said there 
was nothing to go on. Bob had run the Crimson Oub 
clean—no gambling or side rackets, and that, according to 
Barker, killed the mobster angle. Bob had been well thought 
of in town. He’d been a member of three different lodges, 
interested in civic affairs, and always ready with his check¬ 
book. Yet he had been murdered. 

Barker and I had little to say to each other. He told me 
that in case I learned anything to contact him immediately, 
and not to play detective. He wanted that understood. He 
cited a recent case where an angry man had taken the 
law into his own hands and had ended up behind bars, and 
he said he didn’t want anything like that to happen in this 
case. I was about to leave when he surprised me by saying 
that he knew Fd talked to Ann Meadows, but then I re- 
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membered that yesterday I had asked where I could find 
Ann. 

After leaving City Hall I walked over to the Security 
Building and sat in Dave*s outer office talking to his secre¬ 
tary, Miss Stephens. 

We were still talking when a small, dark woman came 
in. She was plain, almost homely, but one look at her sent 
my blood racing. In the spiked heels, with the graceful 
curve of leg, with the reddish silk dress that dung to the 
firm bosom and the pout of the hips, she wasn^t more 
than five feet two inches tall. Her black hair was combed 
back tight as a skull cap to the fat bun low on the back of 
her neck. Her skin was brown and rather coarse. Her nose 
was wide. Her lips were thick and painted a dark red. 
She had the brightest, blackest eyes I ever expect to see. 

She moved briskly with quick short steps, a small but 
lively figure giving an impression of vitality so strong that 
it made you feel tired to watch her. She flung me a hot 
glance from the black eyes and spoke to Miss Stephens in 
a hoarse but rapid voice. “Oh, haMo, Miss Stephens, is 
Dave in? I meant to call but 1 happened to be downtown 
and Dave had promised to take me to lunch, and this is 
lunch time, isn’t it?” 

As she stood at the desk with the inward sweep of her 
back to me, with the toes of her red shoes planted inward, 
I had the strong feeling that she knew I was looking at 
what she had, and that there was sweat in the palms of my 
hands. She moved her weight continually from one foot to 
the other, so that her hips rolled, but it was done so quickly 
and so pleasantly that it seemed a kind of involuntary 
action demanded by her vitality. 

Miss Stephens, speaking in a stiff voice, said Mr. Walker 
was busy, and the dark little woman, whom I took to be 
Harriet Walker, said brightly that she would wait. She sat 
down, crossed her legs, look a long ebony cigarette holder 
from her handbag, fitted a cigarette in place and gave me 
a quick flash of her black eyes. And before I knew it I bad 
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my lighter out, and the damn thing wouldn’t work, which 
was probably because my hand was shaking. Then the 
flame jumped out and as I leaned over she took my hand 
in both her small ones and held the flame to her cigarette, 
and I had the feeling that the naked fire itself had touched 
me. 

Still holding my hand, she murmured lazily, “Thank 
you,” and bet fingers tightened and released my hand* 

I backed away and sat down, and the glittering black 
eyes followed me acri?8S the room. This bit of femininity 
with the thick rod fips^ wth the black eyes that could glitter 
or look !a 2 y and sensuous, was right out of the harem of 
the sheik who has trouble getting around to all his wives. 
She continued to look at me through the smoke of her 
cigarette. She did not smoke slowly, but with long steady 
drags'that burned the tobacco quickly and screened her in 
a thick gray cloud. But I could glimpse the fire in her 
narrowed eyes on mine. 

Then her lips lifted in a lazy smile, she turned to Miss 
Stephens and said, “Isn*t it a marvelous day? It was like 
this all the time I was at Catalina. Just perfect. The sky 
so blue and just a little breeze. I went swimming every 
day. See how brown I got? And I went fishing. I hooked a 
marlin. Did Dave tell you I hooked a marlin? I wish he 
could have been there.” She laughed. “I lost the marlin. 
The man who owned the boat said it might have been a 
record catch. He was so nice about it. I wanted so badly 
to stay another week. Two weeks is hardly enough, do 
you think? There's so much to do on the island, and so 
many wonderful people to do it with. Have you had your 
vacation, Miss Stephens?” 

“Yes. But I had a cold all the time. One of those sum- 
mer colds.” 

“You poor dear.” 

Miss Stephens' mouth tightened. “But I came in and 
helped Mr. Walker when he needed me.” 

“You shouldn’t have,” 
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“I wanted to* He was awfully busy* That poor mail 
works night and day. And be appreciates my help/’ 

‘T’m sure he does.” 

*‘We can’t all go and do what we want to do,” Miss 
Stephens said. 

would be fun if we could,” Mrs. Walker smOed at 
me. ""Don’t you think so?” 

‘Tt all depends on what you want to do,” I said. 

I had the impression that she leaned toward me. The tip 
of her tongue darted out and moistened her lips, and I 
, saw her teeth, tiny and white, and heard the quick hiss of 
her breathing. She hit me at rock bottom, and my own 
eyes narrowed as I picked op the challenge. And then a 
flicker of contempt went through me, and it must have 
shown in my eyes, because she sat back abruptly, her lips 
taut. Was this, I wondered, the woman who had been 
in Bob’s life? 

Miss Stephens broke the throbbing silence by clearing 
her throat and saying, “Was everything ail right at the 
house, Mr. Mahery? Has the cleanmg woman been by?” 

“No. I was going to ask you about her.” 

“I have her name right here. I could call her for you.” 

“Would you? You might tell her to come in the morn¬ 
ing.” 

“m call her right away,” 

The inner oflScc door opened and Dave walked out. He 
was stout and balding, with a fleshy face and glasses. 

“Pete, it’s good to see you!” he said. “By goUyl How 
long’s it been? Too long, hasn’t it?” 

“A good many years. How m’e you, Dave?” 

“Great. And you?” He leaned over and kissed his wife 
on the mouth, and immediately pulled out a handkerchief 
and wiped his lips. “I’d like you to meet Pete Maheiy, 
dear. Pete, my wife, Harriet” 

“Dave,” I said, “bow’d you do it?” 

He patted her hand and looked proud, Harriet Walker 
laughed. Dave said, "‘Pete and I went through high school 
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together, dear,” He turned to me. He removed his glasses 
and dangled them from his fingers. His eyes were pale blue 
and without expression. “A hell of a thing to have hap¬ 
pened,” he said softly. “I guess you know how I feel—” 

*Trhanks, Dave,” I said. ”And thanks for taking over. 

I was surprised to hear you were back from San Francisco.” 

“Yes,” he said absently, “Well, we come back, we come 
back. You*ll want to read the will. Did you want to 
me about something, dear?” 

“You promised to take me to lunch,” Harriet Walker 
said, “Maybe we can all have lunch together, huh?” She . 
smiled at me, “Have you had lunch^ Mr. Mahery?” 

“I just finished breakfast,” I said “But don’t let my 
business stop you two. There’s no special hurry, is there, 
Dave?” 

“Well, no, but it’s best to get the estate settled as soon 
as possible. You’re the sole beneficiary, you know. That is, 
except for a five-thousand-doUar scholarship fund he left 
to the high school. Then the club is still hanging, course. 
We took inventory, everything is straightened out in that 
respect, but right now the place is not doing anybody any 
good. Did you know Ed closed the club?” 

“Ann Meadows was telling me,” I said. 

“You talked to her?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, isn’t she the best-looking thing you ever saw?” 
Harriet Walker said brightly. “She’s so much fun, too. We 
went on a party once. Remember, Dave?” She laughed 
gaily, “Did you like her, Mr. Mahery?” 

“I hardly know her,” I said. 

Dave put his glasses back on. He blinked his eyes and 
said angrily, “Ed had no business closing the club. I 
couldn’t even find him to talk to him. Elaine had to take 
care of everything. Damn him!” he exploded. “You can’t 
depend on the guy. Never could. You remember how he 
was in school? Always letting someone else do the work 
he was supposed to do.” 
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“I understand he’s been doing a good job at the club,” 

“Well, maybe so, I don’t know abool that. All 1 know 
is I don’t like to do business with him,” 

“Hell, Dave, I thought everything was settled.” 

“Well, it is, I wanted him here today, is dl, Elaine said 
it was up to him, and I thought if we all got together we 
could decide what to do about the club.” He gave me a 
sharp glance. “Have you thought about it?” 

“I want to sell out,” I said, 

‘"Well, we shouldn’t have any trouble fkiding a buyer. 
Not with liquor licenses as hard to get as they are. But I 
don’t know what Ed wants to do. That’s why I wanted 
him here today.” 

I could not see that the club was any of Dave’s concern, 
but I didn’t say anything. He had a great sense of respon¬ 
sibility, I suppose. He was the type who is certain every¬ 
thing will go wrong unless he is there to straighten things 
out. He was that way even in high school. 

“I don’t suppose you stopped in to see him yesterday,” 
he said. 

“I called him, but there was no answer, I planned to see 
him this afternoon,” 

“I suppose I should call him now, but I bate to put my¬ 
self out. Anyway, he’s probably tight.” 

“What the hell, Dave,” I said. 

“Well, he probably is, damn it, I haven’t seen him, but 
I understand he’s been drinking ever since Bob’s death. I 
know Ed too well to have any doubts. He’s never grown 
up.” He turned to Miss Stephens and told her to get Ed 
on the phone, I asked him if he thought Elaine might be 
interested in taking over my share of the club, 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” he said. “But I had 
something of the sort in mind, I thought if we could get 
together we could settle it without any fuss or bother.” 

“You have your troubles, don’t you, dear?” Harriet 
said, laughing. “Business is your biggest worry,” 
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“That’s where you’re wrong, dear. Business is a worry^ 
yes, but in the end it’s aJl to please you,” 

I looked at him, I knew what he meant Haoiet, not 
business, was his biggest worry. 

The secretary said Ed was on the phone. 

“Dave doesn’t like Ed,” his wife said to me. “Have you 
got a cigarette?” 

She put it in the holder and 1 lit it 

“Doesn’t he?” I asked, 

“No.” She laughed softly, looking right at me, “He 
thinks Ed’s a fool. But the guy is really a lot of fun. You 
should see him when he gets tight. Do you know him 
weU?” 

“Since we were kids.” 

“But Ed’s quite a bit older, isn’t he?” 

“A couple of years.” 

“How old do you think I am?” She straightened with 
her shoulders back so that her breasts stood out clear and 
uptilted, and her lips parted slighdy as she waited for my 
answer. 

“Oh, twenty-flve or six,” I said. 

She squeezed my arm and threw back her head, laugh¬ 
ing. “You’re good. How did you guess?” 

There was Ms excitement about her that you could feel. 
She was a mystery that you wanted to explore to the full¬ 
est, but you were afraid to because you knew it would 
lead to complications and trouble, 

I felt drawn to her in spite of the obvious, and yet there 
was this feeling of contempt in me that I cotild not hide 
if I looked at her. So I was relieved when Dave said, “He 
wants to talk to you,” and handed me the phone. 

- “Hi, Ed,” I said, 

“Pete, dammit, Pete, but it’s good to hear your voice, I 
was just telling Elaine it’s about time you got here. Why 
haven’t you been over? How the hell are you, anyway?” 

“All righL I called yesterday, but there was no one 
home.” 
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“You did? HeU, I must have been asleep. Come on 
over. Don't waste any time,” 

“Dave wants the three of us to get together.” 

“That stuffy bum! Listen^ come on out To hell with 
him.” 

“Where do you live?” 

He told me. 

“Come now. Tell Dave—oh, I don’t give a damn what 
you teU him. It's none of his damn business anyway. He 
just wants to be in on everything. You'd t hin k he owned 
the dub. He gives me a pain in the neck.” 

*T’ll be over. Tell Elaine hello,” 

“She just went out, but she'E be back,” 

“TU see you,” 

I hung up and told Dave I was going over to see Ed. 
“We can get together later this afternoon or tomorrow,” 
I said. “Anyway, you don’t want to disappoint Mrs, 
Walker,” I smiled at her, 

“Well, all right,” Dave said, “but don’t let him talk you 
into anything foolish,” 

“I don’t think he’ll try, Dave,” 

“You don't know him like I do. Sure you won’t have 
lunch with us?” He put his hand on my arm. 

“Some other time, Dave,” 

We went down in the elevator together. Dave had his 
arm around his wife’s waist and she.talked all the way 
down. She wished I would go with them to lunch. I smd 
good-by to them on the sidewalk and flagged a cab, 


Chapter Five 


In the cab I thought of the enmity that still existed be¬ 
tween Dave and Ed, and it seemed ridiculous that it had 
clung since high school. That period of one’s youth is for 
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the most part quickly forgotten, after all. One either goes 
on to higher leaming or is dumped on the market. In 
either case it means a new life and broader horizons, and 
there is no point in looking back unless one wants to re¬ 
member the bri^ter side of those lost years. 

Perhaps it is not enough for me to show their differ¬ 
ences without explaining the cause. Ed, die star football 
player, was considered the handsomest boy in school. He 
was a strong blond boy who thought lessons were only 
something to be suffered. He did not suffer them grace¬ 
fully and flunked out twice, so that he was going on 
twenty before he sat on the stage to receive his diploma. 

I doubt it he had ever thought beyond that day, and 
when it came he was completely lost. For six months or 
so he wandered from one small job to another, but his 
sense of “belonging” was gone and he tried to find it 
again by going to junior college. But it was not the same. 
The mixture of charm and arrogance that had put him 
across in high school failed with older students. He was 
lost in the shuffle, so to speak, and he quit in the middle 
of the semester. 

Dave, on the other hand, was not a popular boy ^ere 
good looks or the ability to make touchdowns are so often 
the basis for general esteem. Awkward, pudgy and near¬ 
sighted, he was absolutely without talent on the playing 
field, but he nevertheless had a certain drive that de¬ 
manded respect. He studied hard and took on all manner 
of tasks in order to put himself across with the student 
body. The harder he worked the more his fellow students 
depended on him. During his senior year he was editor of 
the school paper, manager of ±e baseball team, stage 
manager and chairman of a half dozen committees. He 
was the “most likely to succeed” boy of the class. 

Ed had been contemptuous of Dave. It was pure and 
simple envy, of course, that he tried to make insignificant 
by ridiculing Dave, He could always get a laugh by im¬ 
itating Dave's shuffling walk, or his bewildered expression. 
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^lust look at that siUy four-eyed bum,"* Ed would say, 
after we were all laughing. “He works his tail to the bone, 
and what good does it do him?** 

One day, Ed made uncomplimentary remarks aloud in 
Dave’s presence about Dave’s sophomore girl friend. Dave 
swung on him right then and ^ere, and that afternoon 
they fought it out behind the gym. 

Dave didn’t have a chance against Ed who was fast and 
clever. But he wouldn’t quit. I don’t remember him land¬ 
ing a blow until we were ready to stop it, when suddenly 
he smashed Ed full in ±e face. Ed had gotten careless 
and the blow landed like a club across the bridge of his 
nose. It took four of us to keep Ed from crippling Dave. 

So they had never forgotten. The cab stopped, I got out, 
paid, and stared at the apartment budding. It was new 
and modem and looked expensive. I took die elevator up 
to the third floor. As I stepped into the carpeted hall a 
door opened and Ed looked out. He wore a blue flannel 
robe over blue sOk pajamas. The robe hung open. His 
face was red and pufled, his blond hair rumpled and his 
eyes bloodshot and watery. 

“leez, it’s good to see you!” he said, pumping my hand. 
“Damn it—he chok^ and looked away from me. 
“Damn it,’* he said, and rubbed the bristles along his jaw. 

“Don’t talk so much and buy me a drink,” I said. 

He grinned and looked happy. “Well, don’t stand there. 
Come in, come in. Some joint, eh?” 

It was a big shiny living room with a lot of windows, 
airy, and fiUed with modem furniture. 

“It’s big enough to hold a dance in,” I said. 

“By God! That’s what we’ll do! Throw a party!” 

“Is Elaine home?” I had met her die year before. 

“She’ll be right back.” 

“Get some glasses out of that cupboard, wilt you, boy?” 
We were in the kitchen and he was poking around inside 
a gleaming refrigerator. He dumped ice cubes in a bowl. 
“Bourbon? Soda with it?” 
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“That makes sense.” 

He patted the bottle and laughed. “This stuff makes 
the only sense in the world, you know that? You got trou¬ 
bles?” 

“Why?” I put the glasses on the table, sat down and 
lit a cigarette. There were no curtains at the windows and 
the room was bright with sunlight and had a dinimi look. 

“I dish it out according to troubles,” Ed said, grinning. 
“Big troubles, big drinks. Little troubles, little drinks.” 

“Make mine medium,” I said. 

I was suddenly thinking about Ann. 

“Here you are, boy. As for me~” He filled half a glass 
with the Miiskey and took it down neat I could tell he’d 
bad plenty already. 

“Your troubles diat bad?” I asked. 

“Hell, you know how it is. Drink up, boy.” 

I tasted my drmk. It was too strong. Ed poured another 
for himself. He poured it carefully with a smile. Then he 
pulled up a chair and grinned at me. “WeU—” 

“Happy days,” I said. 

He lifted his glass. “Remember school? We brought a 
pint of gin to the prom. Ihought we were big shots.” 

“I remember,” I said. 

I'd had enough thinking about school. It no longer 
meant an3^thing. 

I was a big shot all right,” he said. He picked up his 
drink. It was half full but his band shook so that a little 
of it spilled out. “Look at that!” he said. He finished what 
was in the glass and put it down. Then he leaned forward 
a little with a deadly serious look on his face. 

“When you tfunk you’re a big shot, you are a big shot, 
isn’t that ri^t, Pete?” 

“What’re you getting at?” 

He filled Us glass again and looked at it 

“It aU goes away. Nothing lasts. Not one damn thinp 
lasts.” 

“What the hell, that was years ago,” I said 
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“Oh, sure. Big shot in school. But it didn’t last” He 
brightened. “Big shot in the war, too. Helluva big shot 
Medals to prove it That didn’t last either.” He emptied 
his glass. 

“Take it easy, Ed,” I said. “You’ll kill yourself with 
that stuff. You’re not a big shot now, but you’re half 
shot” 

“War’s gone too. Everything shot to hell.” 

He bored me when he was this way. Dnmks are the 
biggest bores in the world. “Be practical and join up,” I 
said. “I mean, go back into the Service.” 

He looked at me blankly. 

“What do you want to do about the club. Sell out?” 

“Hell with the club. Give you my share if you want it” 

“I want to get out from under.” 

“Don’t blame you. HeUuva nuisance. Have a good 
trip?” 

We talked about that for a while. I decided not to men¬ 
tion the club again. Elaine’s money had bought it, after 
all. 

“What do you plan on doing now, Ed?” I asked him. 

“Get drunk. Big shot when I’m drunk. Make like a jet” 
He sniffed. “It’s all gone, Pete.” 

I finished my drink and put the g^ass on the table. 

“Listen, Ed, don’t cry on my shoulder because I sure 
3$ hell won’t stay around to listen to you.” 

IBs eyes looked tortured. “Don’t go away, Pete.” 

“Weli, shut up about school and the war then. I’m sick 
of hearing about them.” 

He was very drunk and he started to cry. I don’t diink 
he knew he was crying. Tears ran down his cheeks while 
he poured himself another drink. He sniffed and choked 
as he drank it down. I had the strange feeling that I had 
" seen rfiis before, and I hadn’t. But I wondered if long ago 
I’d bad the premonition that one day somediing like this 
was going to happen. I couldn’t remember but I had the 
feeling. 
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“I been drunk in every bar from Dago to Frisco,” he 
said. He had stopped crying but his face was wet Now 
diat he grinned he looked like an unhappy clown. “Knew 
somebody in Frisco. Best stuff on the market. T-ikfi to 
have me a little of it right now.” 

“A little of what?” 

“Ain’t gonna tell you. Everyttimg shot to hell and back. 
Bob dead. My best friend.” He started to cry again and I 
got up. As I walked out of the kitchen he tried to get up 
too and half fell against the table and the bottle crashed 
to tile floor. I went back and picked it up and put it on 
the sink. He sat slumped on the chair with his chin on his 
chest. I went into the living room just as Elaine came 
from the bedroom. 

“Pete,” she said, "what was that?” 

“Your old mao. He’s stinko. How are you, Elaine?” 

“Still kicking.” 

She was a tall, angular woman with a long face and 
henna-colored hair cut quite short. I kissed her cheek. 
She laughed softly and squeezed my hand. 

‘Tm glad you’re here.” She wasn’t at all bad looking, 
had greenish eyes, a good nose and a large mouth. The 
smile gave her an air of diarm. “What’s the matter with 
him?” 

“He thinks he’s a jet” 

“My God, again?” 

“Has it been going on long?” 

She shrugged. “He’s nice enough when he’s sober, but 
Bob’s death touched him off again. Matter of fact, he 
hadn’t been drunk for over a year. He thought a lot of 
your brother.” She gave me a strange look. “So did I, for 
that matter. Hell, why not say it? I loved the guy.” 

“I’m sorry, Elaine.” 

“Bob was the only guy I ever knew who really liked me 
for myself. Yes, it’s true. Only he was so damned—^noble. 
My little puppy in the kitchen there, I bought him. And I 
was ready to toss him out.” 
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**So it was you,” I said. 

“Me?” 

“Bob wrote me that he was interested in a woman, but 
he didn’t mention her name. Are you that woman, 
Elaine?” 

She looked away from me. “Yes. But what good is that 
now? He loved me too. But he hated to break up my 
marriage. Oh, 1 don’t want to talk about it” 

“But I do,” I said. “Were you going to leave Ed for 
Bob?” 

“For Bob, yes. But for no other reason.” 

“And Ed knew about you and Bob?” 

“I*m not sure. Maybe. Let go of my arm, Pete. You’re 
hurting me!” 

I started for the kitchen but she grabbed me from be¬ 
hind. She was quite strong for a woman, “For God’s sake, 
Pete, don’t be a fool! Oh, I know what you’re thmkingl 
But in the first place, Ed wouldn’t have the guts. And in 
the second place he thought too much of Bob to wmt to 
kill him.” 

She had hold of both my arms and was shaking me. 

“Pete, get that look off your face! Please, don’t do any¬ 
thing you’E repet* I tel you it wasn’t Ed—” 

I twisted my arms loose. 

“You’re his meal ticket,” I said, “He’d hate to lose you. 
What time did he get home that night?” 

“Come over here, Pete, Sit down. Don’t frighten me 
like this. He didn’t come home that night because we 
weren’t living together at the time.” 

“But he came back—” 

“Of course. Oh, he gets ideas, sure. But he always 
comes home wagging his tail, A checkbook is a powerful 
mistress.” 

“You’re s till in love with him,” 

“Not love, no. Bob was the only man I ever loved. But 
he’s gone now, don’t you see? That’s all over. I’ve got to 
be practical now and hang on to Ed for better or worse.” 
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“The best is none too good, not when he’s liVe that.” 

“Well, I’m no bargain.” 

“Bob must have thought different.” 

“Please, please, please let’s not talk about him or else 
I’ll start to bawl." 

She kept glancing toward the kitchen. I knew now what 
it was, all right. It was a middle-aged woman hanging 
on to a younger man because she could not face the 
thought of being alone. It wasn’t anything else. Not any¬ 
thing at all. 

A little while later Ed came in. He had found the bottle 
and it hung from his hand. He made it across to the sofa 
and flopped down, blinking at us. “Me fly jet,” he said, 
and made a flying movement with his hand and a hissing 
noise between his teeth. Then he grinned foolishly at us. 

Elaine walked over to him. Her face was tight and 
waxen, her eyes stormy. “You—she said, slapping him 
hard across the mouth—^“you shut up, you damn drunk! 
This is one hell of a welcome for Pete, isn’t it. You’ve 
been crying like a baby all day because he didn’t show up, 
and now that he’s here you’re disgustingly drunk. Well, 
I wouldn’t blame him if he walked out on us.” 

“Good old Pete won’t walk out,” he mumbled. “Good 
old Pete’s here to stay.” 

He tipped the bottle and the whiskey gurgled down his 
throat. Elaine’s mouth curled as she looked at him. Then 
she turned to me, “Come on, Pete, I’ll make us some 
coffee. Unless you’d rather have a drink?” 

“Coffee’s fine.” 

We sat in the kitchen and drank coffee. I told her I 
had been to Dave’s office. 

“Oh, so you met Harriet. What did you tbinlr of her?” 

“She seems all right,” I said cautiously. 

Elaine put her cup down and looked at me with what 
I can only term a sneer. “She’s a bitch, if you want my 
opinion. But Dave can’t see it, of course. He’s crazy 
about her, and she can do no wrong.” 
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“How come Dave left San Francisco to move back 
here?” 

“I don’t know the story, I heard he was doing well 
there, too. But what the heU, so many people end up back 
in their home town. Did you ever notice?” 

“Fm back,” 1 said* 

Now she kept glancing toward the front room, 

“I hope my little puppy is all right I hope he doesn’t 
get sick all over my new fuftiituiecf? 

She got up and I folloi*^ ihtb the living room, Ed 
was gone, Elaine asked me, Id (odk m the hall while she 
checked his room. She camij |(»a<^ looking frightened, 
“My God, Pete, he’s wandered off ^againl” 

“Where would he go?” 

“Who knows? It’s a toss-up. Til have to go ^er him ” 
“I’ll go.” 

“Use the stairs, Pete. He wouldn’t try the elevator,” 

I hurried down the stairs. As I came down the last 
flight I saw him weaving through the lobby toward the 
street. He had lost a slipper and his robe hung open. 
There was no one else in the lobby, I went after him and 
took hold of his arm, 

“Come on upstairs, Ed,” I said. 

He looked at me with his eyes tilted. They could not 
focus on me, I knew he was blacked out and would re¬ 
member none of this. You can’t talk to a drunk, I tried 
to pull him back to the stairs and he fought me. He gave 
me a lot of trouble. He shoved me and feO and wouldn’t 
get up, I tried to pull him up but his legs went Mmp and 
he was heavy. Then I finally got him on his feet. All of 
him reeked of liquor and he was sweating heavily. His 
breathing was hoarse and spittle formed on his lips. He 
staggered back, me holding him , and when he came up 
against the wall he swimg at me. I measured and hit him 
on the side of the jaw. Just before I hit him he rolled and 
I landed high. As 1 hit him again I heard the elevator 
door roll open. His head snapped back and he went hmp. 
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Two men and a woman walked around us. One of the 
men looked at me angrily. I had Ed under the armpit* 
and was dragging him toward the elevator. His bare foot 
and his slippered heel slid along the smooth marble floor 
The man who was angry had stopped, and the womaj 
was pulling at his hand. The other man was standing ii 
the entrance, looking back. 

“What the hell’s the idea?” the angry man said. H 
was big, with a florid face and a black mustache. H 
shook the woman from Mm and came toward me belliger 
ently. “Who are you, anyway?” he growled, 

I got Ed in the elevator and propped him in a comer. 
His chin went down on his chest. He was bleeding a little 
from the mouth. The man put his hand on my shoulder 
and spun me around. 

“Don’t touch me,” I said. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” 

“Please, Charlie, don’t start anything,” the woman said. 

“Get your damn hand off me,” I said. 

“Charlie, please, you know how you get,” the woman 
pleaded. 

“Don’t think you can come around here and hit 
people,” the man said. His eyes were red and they jumped 
angrily, 

I told him to go to hell and just then Elaine came down 
the stairs. 

“Come on, Charlie,” the woman pleaded. She took hold 
of his arm. “Don’t get mixed up in it,” she said. 

“Who the hell does he think he is, anyway?” the man 
said, hating me with his red eyes. The woman kept 
dragging at his arm. He looked back. “I ought to beat his 
head in right now.” 

He was talking angrily and looking back at me as they 
went out. 

“What’s the matter? Elaine asked. “What happened, 
Pete?” 

“Nothing happened,” I said. “Come on.” 
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; We got Ed into his room and on the bed. I was sick 
f of the business. I did not see how she could stand him. 
There’s nothing worse than taking care of a drunk, 
“Weill” Flainp said, looking down at what lay on the 
Ibed. 

I “He’ll be all right” 

I She gave a wry smile but she no longer looked fright- 
lened. “We’re giving you a rough time, aren’t we, Pete?” 

I “Things happen,” I said. 

I Her eyes grew soft “Just listen to hint Snoring like a 
_ baby.” 

“No baby ever got that drunk,” I said. 

She brushed hair back from his sweating forehead. 
“Pretty soon he’ll wake up and ask if Pete is here.” 

I was sick of Ed. But it wasn’t only Ed. I didn’t want 
to become involved with any of them. But you go back 
and you can’t help yourself. You tell yourself you will be 
no more than a spectator, but you can stand on the side¬ 
lines only for so long before you’re part of the game. Once 
you listen to their troubles, you’re in. They throw the 
net out and they catch you. And try getting out. Just try it 
Piainft looked at him fondly. “No matter what they are 
they grow on you. I’d be a shot pigeon without him,” 
“Let’s hope he snaps out of it” 

“He won’t. He doesn’t need to.” She said it with a 
prim kind of satisfaction. “The only reason he stayed 
sober for so long was because Bob gave him a guilt com¬ 
plex. He wanted so much to be a man in Bob’s eyes. I 
know all about my little puppy. Now he realizes it was all 
fake and he doesn’t give a damn any longer.” She gave me 
a twisted smile. “He might change if you stayed here. He 
needs to draw strength from somebody. That’s why he 
got along in the army. The government kept him and 
called him a hero, so he was happy,” 

“Well,” I said, “I guess he was a hero aU right” 

“And what the heU’s that?” 

“1 wouldn’t know, myself.” 
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She stroked his cheek. I could see her mouth working, 
*‘Aiiyway, he’s home now,” she said softly, “and when 
he wakes up I’ll mother him. Then he’ll swear never 
again and we’ll be happy for a week or so. We might even 
go out in the boat and go fishing, or take a run over to. 
Catalina. Oh, hell yes, we’ll be very happy,” 

“That won’t hurt him any,” 

“Ha! He’ll start drinking again, don’t think he won’t 
He’s just like he was when 1 first met him. Did I ever tefi 
you how I met him?” 

“More or less.” 

“Anyway, when he starts drinking hell shack up with 
the first job that wiggles her bottom in Ms face, and then 
I won’t see him for days.” 

I didn’t say anything, 

“And I won’t know where to look for him, I never 
know where to look for him,” 

“I’ve got to go,” I said. 

“I don’t care what he does. Just so he comes home.” 

“See you later, Elaine,” I said. 

“Listen, don’t go. Pete, you’ve got to help me,” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know perfectly well what I mean. Ed can’t do me 
any good, the shape he’s in. And you, you remind me of 
your brother. I loved your brother, Pete. So help me. 
Kiss me,” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“Please, Pete. We’re old friends. Won’t you help a 
friend?” 

“Get away from me,” I said. 

Instead, she threw off her dress, followed it with the 
rest of what she wore. Dress, bra, panties, garter belt, 
stockings, slippers—they made a careless mound on the 
rug. 

“See?” Elaine said. “I’m not so bad, am I? I’ve got 
plenty left. Enjoy me. Use me. Go ahead, Pete.” She 
pirouetted grotesquely and cavorted on the rug, showing 
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herself off, trying to roese me. She was a woman* I could 
not help but be tempted. Without her clothes she seemed 
far less sharp and angular. She was sdll attractive, more 
or less, and definitely rounded in the proper places. 

As if sensing my thoughts and gaining courage from 
them, she threw herself on me, pulled me toward the 
couch. 

“No/* I said. “It wouldn’t be right. My brother—and 
Ed is an even older friend of mine than you are. Get 
away from me, Elaine. Get away^— 

I pushed her off. Frustrated and angry, she slapped me. 
I caught her ann. As we struggled, I guiltily enjoyed the 
feeling of her warm skin, her heaving and twisting nudity. 
She broke free and slapped me again. I started to laugh, 
which infuriated her, and she picked up a magazine from 
an end table and began to belabor me with it, as if she 
were punishing a misbehaving dog. “You bastard!” 

“Control yourself, Elaine.” 

“No. Please, Pete, For friendship. You’ll enjoy me, I 
promise you.” 

I was stinging from her blows. 

“Damn it,” 1 said. “Damn it.” 

I took her shapeliness into my anns. Right there. Right 
in sight of the unconscious Ed. I couldn’t bring myself to 
kiss her mouth or play with her dyed hair. But I let her 
use me as she wished. My responses were nil and I did 
not try to camouflage them. She did not seem to mind, 
A few minutes later she dressed herself. 

She walked over and stared down at Ed, 

She started t alkin g, picking up right where she had left 
off, 

“I don’t care what he does. Just so he comes home, just 
so I’m the one he comes back to nights, I get so damned 
lonely in the night” 

As I went out she was stroking his cheek, and crying. 
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Chapter Six 


When I first met Elaine, about four years before all this 
happened, me hating returned to Surf City for that yearly 
visit, we had us a little- party and got a little tight. And 
what Ed hadn’t told me that night about the woman he had 
married she herself had told me. So with that, and what 
I learned during subsequent visits, I had a pretty fair idea 
of what kind of life Blaine had led. 

One can’t help but read between the lines, after all. 

In the beginning, when the hair didn’t need dye but 
was of a pale, natural luster, when the tall and angular 
figure was full and shapely, and the green eyes, which 
were still beautiful but had lost that clear-eyed freshness 
which is youth—^in the beguming her name was Fiainp 
Johnson, and she must have looked like those Swedish 
actresses that Hollywood reaches for with eager check¬ 
books. Those girls with the waxen hair and the ripe, 
womanly figures, with the full breasts and the long and 
shapely legs. 

She must have looked like that, but she didn't come 
from Sweden, but from a farm in Afionesota, the only 
child of a shiftless father and an aspiring mother. The 
mother, however, never realized her ambitions. She died at 
the age of twenty-two, when Elaine was a year old. The 
father had no ambitions whatsoever, but he had one pas¬ 
sion, love of companionship. Had this trait been directed 
into the right channel, he might have amounted to some- 
thing, but as it was he satisfied the passion by spending 
most of his time with the village gossips. He neglected his 
farm and worked only when it was absolutely necessary, so 
that Elaine grew up in an atmosphere of amiable poverty. 
During her early years the father bad a combination house- 
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keeper and nurse living in, but when Elaine was twelve 
he got rid of the woman, and after that his daughter kept 
house for him. The father loved to have men over. One 
of them usually brought a jug along and they would spend 
hours drinking and discussing the world situation. That 
was when her father was at his best. He would talk in¬ 
cessantly, his cheeks flushed and his eyes glowing. He was 
only happy when he was around people. 

When Elaine was fourteen a strange thing happened. 
Overnight, it seemed, she blossomed into young woman¬ 
hood. Her breasts and her hips filled out, and an air of 
mystery surrounded her. The older boys at school took 
sudden notice of her. But it wasn’t only the boys. The 
eyes of the men who came to talk with her father, followed 
her with quickening interest. She was suddenly no longer 
a child, but a woman, and when the men looked at her 
their eyes filled with hunger. This had a singular effect 
on the father. He became suspicious of her. He depended 
on her to keep house, he did not want to lose her, and now 
he watched her closely. He insisted on driving her to 
school, and was waiting for her when school let out. He 
did not allow her to attend parties or dances unless he 
chaperoned her, and then his eyes would follow her 
around the room with jealous suspicion, spoiling her eve¬ 
ning. He no longer brought men to the house but spent 
more time in the village. Whenever a boy came to caU he 
got rid of him on one pretext or another. And if this 
didn’t work he flew into a rage, and one evening he chased 
a boy off the farm with a horse whip. 

He fought his uphill fight until Elaine was sixteen. 
Something was happening inside her, but she did not 
know what it was. She was starved for affection. One 
particular summer day she was home alone, her father 
having gone to the village. A storm threatened. It was one 
of those summer storms that build up a sullen, oppressive 
atmosphere, windless and cloudy and hot, so that breath¬ 
ing is an effort, and something in the blood brews and 
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becomes restless. Lightning flashed across the horizon, the 
sky darkened, and little gusts of wind slapped the old 
house. Elaine had a feeling that was almost hysteria, 
though there was no fear in Jt, but only a nerve-tingling 
madness that left her no peace. She went outside, but 
when the hot wind flattened her thin cotton dress against 
her body, the feeling grew stronger and stronger. She 
wanted to rip the dress from her and run naked across 
the land in pursuit of what, she didn’t know. She walked 
along. A tractor crawled through the next field, dragging a 
double set of disks, and the disks cut the earth and the 
wind made a cloud of the dust The tractor turned at the 
wire fence and stopped. The neighbor’s hired man sat on 
the seat He was young and dark, stripped to the waist 
and his tanned body was coated with dust. He looked at 
her, and she looked back at him sullenly, through lowered 
lids. The feeling rose in her. The wind came and outlined 
her voluptuous young body, and her breasts hardened 
and strained to escape their cotton prison. The young 
man saw this and his mouth stretched tight, and his nos¬ 
trils quivered. It seemed to her that a bolt of that summer 
lightning rippled between them. She raised her eyes and 
looked full into his, and he jumped down, vaulted the fence 
and in two strides stood beside her. He took her in his 
arms and her body snapped against his, and then his 
mouth closed over hers. Then, still not speaking, they 
stumbled toward the bam. 

The young man, humbly and openly in love, wanted 
to marry her. But although Elaine liked him well enough, 
she knew that a life with him would add nothing to what 
she had known since birth. For if she had inherited her 
father’s love for companionship, she had also been en¬ 
dowed with her mother’s ambition. And she had her own 
blend of instinctive shrewdness that told her she was 
capable of making her own way in the world. 

When she was seventeen she ran away from home. She 
went to New York, but unlike the average girl who has 
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no special vocation^ she did not look for a job as a wait¬ 
ress. She knew that her yoath was her biggest asset, and 
she meant to make the most of it. Her affair with the 
hired man, which had not terminated with the initial ex¬ 
perience, had taught her that what she had was in demand, 
and she meant to capitalize on it by offering it to the right 
people—but only the right people. 

So she answered various advertisements and finally, 
when she was almost broke, she began posing for an 
artist* He was a burly, middle-aged man with a full beard, 
who soon made it clear that her duties didn't end with 
posing. She as quickly made clear her feelings on the 
subject by heaving his easel at him, and walking out. For 
most of that next year she continued to work as a modeL 
She had a wonderful figure and was popular in the artist 
colony, and the word soon spread that Elaine was keep¬ 
ing what she had to herself. She was happy but not satis¬ 
fied, Most of the artists were poor, and many could not 
afford to pay her at aU. So Elaine decided to look around 
and better herself. 

One day she learned that a night club in the village was 
looking for a stripper. Since she could neither sing nor 
dance, she knew ^at a career on the stage was closed to 
her, but she thought she could qualify as a stripper. So 
she applied for the job, and when the manager wanted to 
see what he was hiring, she wasn't at all bashful about 
displaying her charms. When he wanted to touch the 
product, however, the same thing happened to him as had 
happened to the artist, the only difference being that the 
weapon used was the nearest chair. But it turned out all 
right for Elaine. The manager laughed and hired her on 
the spot. 

She went on twice nightly, and between times made 
the rounds of the tables. Soon she knew the steady cus¬ 
tomers by their first names. Everyone liked her. She had 
learned before that a cheerful smOe opened many doors, 
and she was never without it. 
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One evening she met a buxom woman of about forty, 
a stranger to the club» The woman wore furs, for it was 
winter, and her smile was charming. It seemed she had an 
establishment on Park Avenue and, as she confided to 
Elaine, a number of wealthy male friends who were willing 
to pay a high price for an evening of entertainment. No 
sums were mentioned, but the woman promised that within 
a year Elaine would be wearing mink and riding around 
in high-priced cars. So Elaine thought it over. The offer 
was tempting. She understood what it meant, of course, 
and she knew too that a woman can be a whore without 
ever lifting her skirts for payments. But if she was going 
to join the profession she at least wanted it legal. That 
this did not justify the act, she well knew, for the woman 
who marries solely for money is a cousin to the street 
walker. It is a moral question, after all, and the law is 
on the side of the hypocrite. 

So she continued to strip twice nightly, and to save her 
money. She had a bank account now, and lived in a 
modest apartment. Yet she Icnew that, at twenty, her 
years as a stripper were numbered. 

One evening, while making the rounds of the tables 
after her performance, she was introduced by the manager 
to an elderly man. His name was Mr, Nicholas. He was 
alone and offered to buy her a drink. She refused, saying 
she did not drink, which was true. He seemed impressed 
and they talked for some time. He was a lonely little man 
with thin gray hair and a boyish face. So she was surprised 
when he told her, without hesitating, that he was sixty- 
eight years old. He came to the club every night after 
that, and she usually spent some time in his company. She 
enjoyed being with him, for she sensed in him the terror 
of loneliness which she herself had known as a child. He 
treated her as an equal and did not try to impress her. She 
gathered, however, that he was quite wealthy, and when 
he invited her for a drive in the country, she accepted. 

During the days that followed, he told her something of 
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himself. He had spent all his life in the importing business, 
and had made a good deal of money. He had an estate on 
Long Island, but at the time occupied a suite on Fifth 
Avenue. His wife had died five years before, and they had 
had no children. After her death he had retired and had 
traveled extensively. But travel bored him now and he did 
not know what to do with himself. Thinking about it, 
Elaine knew what it was he wanted. It was youth, in her 
he would try and regain what he had long ago lost. There 
were many old men like him, she knew, Elderly rich men 
who married young girls in order that they might once 
again become a part of youth. In Hollywood they married 
young actresses, and in New York they sought out chorus 
girls. Elaine was very candid with herself. She was not in 
love with him; no, of course cot. Neither did she think 
that he would bore her too much, for she was aware that 
she herself was not a clever person. So when he suggested 
marriage, she accepted. 

Their relatiocship was satisfactory. He delighted in her 
company. His potency all but gone, he warmed himself at 
the glow of her body. He loved to sleep naked beside her. 
At such times his hands would tremble in touching her, 
and his eyes would glow with renewed strength. She was 
not faithful to him and he did not expect her to be. It was 
enough that she was kind to him. They entertained; they 
traveled; they were as happy as could be expected, and 
when he died Elaine felt a keen sorrow. 

She was thirty now, and for a while did not know what 
to do with herself. Still good-looking, she was already in¬ 
clined to gauntness. The friends she had made through 
him were much older, and with him gone she did not care 
for their company. Little by little she experienced the 
feeling that she bad escaped from something horrible. She 
wondered with a shudder of revulsion how she had been 
able to stay married to him for ten long years. And then 
a great fear rose up in her—the fear of loneliness. She 
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wanted and needed the company of youth and laughter, 
and for a few years she had them. 

She sold the estate and rented a luxurious apartment 
in the city. She gave parties, one continual round of 
parties, and in this way kept the loneliness at bay. She 
acquired dozens of new friends, for that is never hard to 
do when you are footing the bill. Too, she started to drink, 
not much, but enough so that for months on end she lived 
in an alcoholic glow. One afternoon, however, when she 
was thirty-four, she came to her senses when the young 
man with her asked for a rather large loan. She had, 
against her better judgment, often lent small sums to her 
young friends, but the amount of this request staggered her. 
She refused him. He pleaded, then became angry, and fi¬ 
nally left her, but not before calling her an old witch. That 
she was emulating her dead husband’s last years on earth, 
frightened her, and for a year or two she lived a sedate 
life. She spent some time in Mexico and cultivated the 
arts. Then she lost interest and traveled around the States. 
But once again she grew bored with her life. The spectre 
of loneliness was always at her elbow. She was especially 
lonely at night, and she started to drink again. Her lovers 
now were few and far between, so that at times she was 
forced to frequent bars where she would allow herself to 
be picked up by the first young man to make a pass at 
her. But these lovers never stayed with her very long, 
even though she spent more money on them than they 
were worth. 

She was living in Hollywood when she began to give 
occasional parties for service men (always officers) 
and sooner or later one of them would get drunk enough 
to want to sleep with her. But in the morning these fine 
young men always left rather hurriedly with apologies that 
bad to do with duty and country. 

It was at one of these parties that she met Ed Mosby. 
He wandered in, rather drunk, and she liked him at first 
sight. There was something lonely and lost about him that 
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touched her maternal instincts. This was considerably after 
Korea, and though he was still wearing his uniform com¬ 
plete with ribbons and wings, she soon learned that he’d 
already been discharged and that he had spent the past 
month bla^ng a drunken trail up and down the west coast. 

She continued to feed him drinks until he passed out. 
By this time the party was over, and she undressed him 
and put him to bed. Then she went through his waUet and, 
as she told it to me drunkenly one evening. “There was 
about three hundred bucks in it, and I took it all out but 
a dollar bill. I was going to hook him, but good.” 

After that she undressed and crept in beside him. He 
woke up long enough to make love to her, and promptly 
went back to sleep. In the morning he looked groggjly 
around. She had gotten up early and had made herself 
as presentable as possible. She told him about giving a 
party, that he had wandered in uninvited, had made a pass 
at her and that that was all she could remember. He mut¬ 
tered an apology and made a dive for the bathroom. She 
heard the shower running and quickly set about preparing 
breakfast. He dressed and looked absently in his wallet 
Then he sat down quite suddenly and announced in a 
trembling voice that the end had come. Well, he’d been 
expecting it, he said. He dropped his head in his hands 
and started to cry. She poured him a stiff drink and tried 
to cheer him up, to no avail. He said he was broke, that 
he didn’t even have a suit of clothes to call his own, and 
that he couldn’t take a chance any longer on wearing his 
uniform. She brought him breakfast but he ate very little. 
He wanted to drink, to put aside for one last moment what 
he would sooner or later have to face. She asked him 
where he was from and he told her about Surf City, He 
said he couldn’t go back there, not in the condition he was 
in. So she laughed, mixed him another drink, and said she 
wouldn’t mind helping him out. After that he cheered up 
a little. 

She bought him a couple of suits of good clothes and 
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accessories to match, then took him to dinner and a night 
club. By that time he was tight again and she took him 
home. In the morning he decided to leave immediately 
for Surf City. He said be was going to get a job and pay 
her back as quickly as possible. But after a big breakfast 
they had a couple of drinks, then lunch in town, after 
which they found themselves in the pleasant darkness of 
a cool bar. She did not attempt to sway him with words, 
but made sure that his glass was always full. In fact, she 
kept it full for two weeks until, little by little, he t-amp 
to depend on her. She felt she liked him, and she enjoyed 
his company. 

He was a marvelous lover, if not too drunk, and she 
enjoyed that too. She never made him feel cheap about 
giving him money, but acted from the first as though 
they had a joint account. It was he, finally, who hinted at 
mamage. She left him dangling for a few days, even 
making out like she was thinking of leaving Hollywood, 
and when that got through to him she saw his fear. Finally, 
however, she agreed to marry him. He told her that as 
soon as they settled down he would do big things. They 
moved to Surf City, and what he did was to go on a royal 
binge that lasted almost a year. By this rimp she knew 
she had made a mistake, but she rather liked him regard¬ 
less, and told him she would put him in a sanitarium if 
only he promised to straighten out, which he did. He 
came back brown and healthy-looking, and she suggested 
he take his time looking around for a likely business. He 
did take his time, and in the process started to drink 
again, though not heavily. Still, his drinking bothered her; 
she knew that it would inevitably mean his return to the 
samtanum. So in order to keep him away from bars as 
much as possible, she bought him a cabin cruiser. 

After that they spent more time on the boat than they 
did in the apartment, and he no longer bothered about 
looking for business opportunities. They went fishing up 
and down the coast, and took long cruises into Mexican 
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waters* They were happy and he quit drinking almost 
entirely, and no longer chased chippies when he got the 
chance. Still, she wished she could get him started in one 
basiness or another, so they would have some money 
coming in. Although she was far from broke, she had 
spent a lot of money during the past years, and the cruiser, 
plus his months in the sanitarium, had made a hole in her 
ready cash. One day he came home brimming with ex¬ 
citement. He had been talking to Bob—^whom she’d al- 
ready met—about buying a fourth interest in a night club 
venture. Elaine looked mto the proposition, liked it, and 
the partnership was arranged. She was very happy about 
it. The only thing that worried her in the beginning was 
that Ed might spoil everything by chasing the female cus¬ 
tomers. He didn’t, and she breathed a sigh of relief. Her 
life had finally dug itself a groove and she would never 
be unhappy and lonely again. 


Three days after I saw Elaine, and her Ed, the estate 
was settled. It consisted of the house, a 1958 Buick sedan, 
various stocks and bonds, and close to $20,000 in cash* 
Also a three-quarters share in the club. 

The following day 1 turned a check of $5000 over to 
the principal of the local high school. It was to be 
awarded to an outstanding student who planned to make 
chemistry his life’s work, and who lacked the means for a 
proper education. 

I saw Lieutenant Barker twice during this time, but 
nothing new had developed* 

I talked again to Elaine, she agreed to sell, and we put 
the club on the market. Dave was vexed because we didn’t 
consult him, but he felt better when we agreed on his 
choice of real estate agent I supposed he was getting a 
cut of the commission* 

I had no interest in the club, though it was a nice 
enough spot It was located on the edge of town, near the 
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beach, and had ample parking space. The building itself 
was of green stucco, not gaudy but impressive. There was 
a cocktail lounge, quite large, on the right as you entered. 
There was a grand piano in the far comer that Ann had 
used to accompany her singing. The bar was Oshaped, 
the stools of red leather, and along both sides of the room 
there were tables and easy chairs instead of booths. There 
was a large dining room open to private parties and in the 
main club room the tables terraced down to the dance 
floor and the bandstand. At night, with the lights on, the 
place bad an air of opulence. 

During this time I also put the house up for sale. I saw 
Arm every day and during the nights. One morning I 
picked her up at her hotel and we went to the beach. She 
had a finely shaped and lightly tanned body and she wore 
a white strapless swim suit. She loved to he in the sun, and 
she was a good swimmer. We played in the surf and then 
swam out past the breakers. Afterward we walked along 
the beach and out on the breakwater. It was high tide and 
waves broke against the rocks and threw sparkling showers 
high in the air. When the sparkles hit you they were 
needle cool. We walked along the square flat boulders. On 
the outer side the sea was green and turbulent; inside, the 
water was blue and calm and so clear that you could see 
the seaweeds swaying beneath the surface, and the bar¬ 
nacles on the rocks. Farther out, the ocean changed 
colors. It ran from deep green to dark blue where it ended 
against the lighter blue of the sky. A fishing boat showed 
against the water, its stem low under the piled nets, and 
far off a tanker was making for the harbor. 

We watched a mao fishing from the breakwater, and 
then returned to our blanket. We lay side by side on our 
backs under the warm sun. Ann did not speak and I 
thought she was asleep. 1 reached out lazily and scooped 
up sand and let it run through my fingers. The sand was 
warm and 1 lay with my eyes closed and could still see 
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the sun through my closed eyelids. Everything seemed 
drowsy and far away and insignificant. 

“I’m going away, Pete/'Ann said suddenly. 

“Kind of sudden, isn’t it?*’ 

“Tomorrow. Chicago.” 

“ru hate to see you go.” 

“Will you?” 

“Sure.” 

“What are you going to do? Stay here or go back to 
Saudi Arabia?” 

“I don’t want to stay here, and Fve had a year in the 
Middle East. That’s long enough.” 

“What did you do there? What kind of work? You 
never told me.” 

“Aerial surveying, mostly. Photography work. Not very 
exciting. The auto-pilot flew the plane and the camera 
worked automatically. All 1 did was go along for the ride.” 

“It must have been interesting, though, I’ve always 
wanted to see that country.” 

“See it in the newsreels. That’s the best way. Why 
Chicago?” 

“1 don’t know. I suppose because it’s my home town.” 

“My God, Elaine was right,” I said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“She said that practically everybody is ending up back 
home.” 

“Maybe you never really go away.” 

“Why did you come out here in the first place?” 

She chuckled. “For the sake of my career, darling. You 
know, Hollywood and the big chance,” 

“And you’re giving it up?” 

“I don’t seem to care any more.” 

“Well,” I said, “you’re pretty damn good, you know,” 

“Oh, I get by. But that ladder is awfully high and 
rugged, if you know what 1 mean.” 

“All you need is a break.” 

“Sure, me and ten thousand other ^Is, But there’s 
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more to it than that. When yon get your break you’d 
better be damn good the first time out, and Fve had hardly 
any acting experience, and the voice isn’t much of an 
asset. The market is glutted, darling, and you can’t live 
on hope. Anyway, you have to really want to get up there, 
and it doesn’t make too much difference to me*” 

“What’ll you do in Chicago?” 

“Get a job. Get married. I haven’t thought about it” 

“How are you going?” 

“By train. There’s one leaving at seven tomorrow eve» 
ning. ru take the bus to Los Angeles and the train from 
there.” 

“I’d drive you to the train, but some prospects are coni'^ 
ing to look over the dub tomorrow afternoon, and I have 
to be there.” 

^*That*s all right, I don’t mind the bus.” She sat up and 
gave me a half smUe, then leaned down and kissed me. 
She said softly, “Shall we go?” 

“Are you working tonight?” 

“I quit yesterday.” 

“Then ru pick you up at the hotel around eight.” 

^o, Pete, not tonight. 1 have to pack, wash my hair, 
things like that,” 

“Sure, I understand,” I got up. “WeU, let’s go,” 


Chapter Seven 

After we had lunch at a beach place, I drove Ann to 
her hotel. Then I started home with the idea of watering t 
the lawn, but on the way stopped and called Dave. Miss ' 
Stephens said he’d gone home to lunch, “Is there anything 
I can do for you, Mr. Mahery?” 

“No, than^. I Just wondered if he knew the prospects 
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who are coming to look at the club tomorrow, is all. I’ll 
probably drop by and see him this afternoon." 

“He won’t be here. He’s due in court at two o’clock,” 

“Well, it doesn’t make a great deal of difference. I’ll 
more than likely see him tomorrow, anyway.” 

“I’ll teU h im you called.” 

“All right, thanks.” 

I drove around, noting changes in the town, and 
headed into the hills and toward home by way of a new 
highway. At a turn I noticed the name of the street and 
it sounded familiar; and I remembered then that this was 
Dave’s street. I followed it up until the sidewalks quit and 
it became a road. The houses were scattered. They were 
all new, but not so new that they didn’t have lawns and 
shubbery around them. But they were new to me because 
I didn’t remember them before the war. Up ahead, on my 
right, there was another house. It was one of those ranch- 
style houses, low, with a wide veranda running across the 
front. It had a built-in garage and a square of young 
trees enclosed the back yard. On the mail box out front it 
said: David Walker. 

I turned up the graveled drive and parked. The garage 
doors were open and it was empty. Dave must have gone, 

I thought. I wondered if his wife were home. Probably 
not. I would like to have asked her why Dave left San 
Francisco. I was getting curious about my friends. It 
looked like a nice little house. It looked like five thousand 
a year after taxes, with a dog in the back yard, maybe a 
few chickens, and kids playing in a sand box. I went up 
and knocked on the front door. I knocked because I could 
see nothing to ring. No answer. 1 hiked around back and 
opened a gate. No dogs, no chickens, no kids playing in a 
sand box. Nothing but grass, and to one side a table and 
a couple of lawn chairs. A tray sat on the grass in the 
shade of the table, and there were two bottles, a bowl and 
a glass on the tray. Next to the table, not in the shade, 
there was a spread of Indian blanket. And on the blanket, 
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her head on a small pillow, lay Mrs. Walker. The only 
thing she had on was a large bath towel. Over her hips. I 
cleared my throat and she glanced up. 

“Hello,” I said. “I came up thinkin g Dave might be 
here, but I see he isn’t,” 

He left about ten minutes ago,” she said, giving me a 
dark look. “Well, don’t stand there. Come talk to me.” 

I went over and sat down on one of the chairs. 

“What’s wrong?” 1 asked. “You look sour, Mrs. 
Walker.” 

“And rU look a hell of a lot sourer if you keep calling 
me Mrs. Walker,” She gave me a sullen smile. “Big fight 
with my husband. He bores hell out of me at times. How 
about a drink?” 

“Sure.” 

“You’ll have to get a glass out of the kitchen. Here, 
take the bowl and get some more ice cubes while you’re in 
there. These are all melted.” 

When I came back she was smoking a cigarette. I knew 
from the way she talked that she’d had a few; her voice 
was even hoarser than I remembered it, and she slurred 
some of her words. 

I mixed us a couple of drinks and sat back down. I felt i 
good with the cool glass in my hand and the sun on me. 
Hamet took a big drink from her glass and set it down 
next to her. Then she sat up and tucked her legs under her, 
the towel partially covering her hips. She wore nothing 
over her breasts, and they were firm and pointing, with 
not a bit of sag. She looked at me and grinned. 

“Ever see ’em that nice before?” she asked. 

“Mmmm,” I said. 

She raised her arms, sighed and lay down again. She 
had put on that little act for a purpose, and she knew it 
and I knew it. WeU, she had the stuff all right The sun 
wasn’t all that was making me sweat. It wasn’t the face, 
either, though maybe even that had something. It was the 
shape that got you, I thought. It was the legs, and the 
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hips, and the breasts—^all compact, all together, so that 
no matter how she moved it was one flow of motion. It 
made you gulp, 

“What was the big argument about?” I asked. 

"Oh, hell,” she said, "that washout. First he doesn’t 
want me to go to the beach. By myself, that is. Then he 
got sore because when he came home I was out here tak¬ 
ing a sun bath and having a drink. Nuts to him.” 

"Dave’s all right.” 

She shrugged a tanned shoulder. "So’s anybody.” She 
gave me the grin. “How’s it with you? You don’t look like 
a guy who minds seeing a woman taking a sun or any 
other kind of bath.” 

“I don’t, as a rule.” 

“So you’re another one who lives by rules. My error.” 

"Well, don’t you?” 

"Too many rules lately. That’s just the trouble. I never 
have any fun.” 

“You look like a girl who makes her own fun. I’ll bet 
you’ve had plenty.” 

“Sure. And not enough.” She picked up her glass and 
finished the drink. “Fill ’er up,” she said, and as I 
reached over for the glass she grabbed my hand and pulled 
me down. I half sprawled, off balance. She got an arm 
lock around my head and the next thing I knew she was 
kissing me and laughing. Just as suddenly she let me go. 
1 got up, slightly shaken. 

"Next time,” I said. 

“What next time?” she cut in quickly, still laughing. 

I mixed two drinks. My bands were shaking a little. I 
went back and sat down and pointed my glass at her. 
“Next rime I’ll t^e you across my knee and paddle your 
bottom.” 

“I’ll look forward to it," she said, grinning. But I saw 
the eyes burning, and the tongue flicking. 

“Tell me,” I said, “why did Dave leave San Francisco?" 
I thought I might as well get on safe ground. This woman 
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bothered me but I didn’t want her. To me, there was 
something almost repulsive not about that coarse-skinned 
face but, rather, the wanton way in which she acted. But 
I didn’t know how I was going to feel about it after con¬ 
suming a few drinks. A roll in the hay is a roll in the hay, 
after all, although it ceases being good clean fun when 
your self-respect hangs in the balance. So I said, “Why 
did Dave leave San Francisco?” 

And she gave me the look without the grin, and said in 
a half sullen what-business-is-it-of-yours voice, “Why in 
the hell don’t you ask him?” 

It s not important,” I said, “Just making conversation.” 

“Well, change the subject.” 

I grinned at her. “Let’s talk about you.” 

“Yeah, and you don’t have to look at me like that.” The 
whiskey was in her voice. She didn’t sound at all like rhe 
had in Dave’s office. “I know I’m ugly.” she said, grinding 
me with those eyes. “You don’t have to tell me anything.” 

I shrugged and got up, “I don’t remember mentioning 
your looks, so if you’re going to act up on me I’ll leave 
you to yourself.” 

“Okay, sit down, sit down,” she said sullenly, “I just 
didn’t like the way you looked at me. You looked at me 
like that once before, too.” 

“Take it easy,” I said. “We were having a drink, re¬ 
member? Don’t put a mickey in it.” 

“Well, I’m trying not to. It’s just that I’m sore at that 
stupid— 

“That’s another thing,” I said. ‘T don’t mind d rinkin g 
your whiskey and looking at your shape. But don’t knock 
your husband while I’m around. I’ve known him a sight 
longer than I have you, and I— 

“He’s my husband!” 

"Then don’t cheapen him and yourself by talking behind 
his back—” I ducked to one side. She had thrown her 
glass at me. Suddenly she grinned, reached back for the 
towel and gave it a wave. 
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“The white flag, honey," she said, grinning. “You can’t 
ignore a flag of truce. How about it?” 

“Yeah. Now I have to mix you another drink. Who put 
you together, anyway?” 

“You mean —” She wiggled her hips. 

“No, I don’t mean—I said, wiggling my own hips. 
“I mean you’re not like you were the day 1 met you. Here, 
drink this, don’t throw it.” 

“I told you I was sore. Anyway, it isn’t who put me to¬ 
gether. It’s what put me together. And I don’t have to sit 
down on anybody’s couch to know it, either.” She gave 
me a slow wink. “Not unless you want to sit on it with 
me.” 

“Sorry, but I don’t sleep with my friends’ wives.” 

“And I don’t sleep—She laughed. “What the hefl! 
I haven’t got any friends. There’s something about me, I 
guess. I’m a leper as far as women are concerned,” 

“Is it that bad?” 

“Honey, you ain’t heard nothing yet.” 

And then for some reason, or no reason, she told me 
all about it. Gave me the story of her short life. 


Harriet’s first memory was of her mother saying, laugh¬ 
ingly, “Isn’t she an ugly duckling?” 

Her mother was a great beauty who never seemed able 
to bold a man, because underneath she was vicious. She 
enjoyed hurting people. She could never keep from digging 
her claws in till it hurt. Then she was satisfied. Which was 
the reason she couldn’t hold on to a man. 

After her first husband—Harriet’s father—left her she 
ran through a string of husbands until she was no longer 
a great beauty. Having little else to offer, and all probabili¬ 
ties limited, she turned her attention to her daughter and 
really saw her for the first time. And what she saw sent 
her into a fit of weeping. 

Harriet was a very ugly little ^1. 
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All the other girls in school hated her on sight. The 
boys taunted her. They caUed her names. During her last 
year in high school they no longer called her names. They 
became sullen and angry amongst themselves when she 
was near. She didn’t know what to do so she drew into 
herself. She never had dates, never went out, didn’t try 
to improve her appearance. Everyone hated her, she knew. 
Because she was an ugly Hurtriing 

Her mother married again when Harriet was eighteen. 
Her mother didn’t want her around, Harriet was a prob¬ 
lem, and the best way to solve the problem was to ignore 
it. That solved it very simply because ignoring it meant 
that it hadn’t happened. “It,” being Harriet. 

Her mother gave her some money and told her to go 
away and find a job. 

Harriet had a gift for languages, could type and take 
shorthand, and so managed to wangle herself a civilian 
secretarial post with the occupation troops in West Ger¬ 
many. 

She had her first taste of life. Oh, but it was good to be 
a part of something, to belong. Her looks didn’t 
too much now. She did not notice that eyes rarely strayed 
above her shoulders, anyway. 

She ran up and down stairs, popped in and out of 
offices. None erf the other girls liked her. She tried, really 
tried to get them to like her, but it wasn’t any use. Some¬ 
thing about her stood between them. She couldn’t get 
to them through the wall* 

With the men it was different. They were in a foreign 
country and had left their inhibitions at home, 

A radio operator sneaked into an office where she was 
alone and tried to rape her. She got away from him, not 
understanding what it was she did to men. And why ^Is 
di^’t like her. She dated a sergeant. He took her to a 
private home where they ate spaghetti and drank wine. 
She saw his eyes, and ran out of the house. 

The colonel was her sanctuary. She could always go to 
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the colonel, she thought. He seemed to like her. He was a 
husky man with a blond mustache and an easy grin. He 
kept a photograph of his wife and his two children on his 
desk. She thought of him as a father. 

One afternoon as she was leaving the building to go to 
her quarters, the colonel puUed alongside in a cab. The 
colonel said, laughingly, that she looked as if she could 
use a little fresh air. Her heart choked her and she climbed 
into the cab and sat down beside him. 

She rode around in the cab with the colonel whom she 
thought of as a f ather. 

Little by little he drew her out. He got her laughing. 
And after a whUe it was dark. The colonel said he was 
hun gr y- Would she care to come up to bis rooms for a 
bite to eat? She wanted to lean her head on his shoulder 

and cry. 

In the apartment she was thnorous, but only because he 
was a colonel. They ate and drank. The colonel drank a 
great deal. He played symphony recordings, the lights low, 
and they sat close together and let the music soak through 
them. Then she did what she had wanted to do in the 

gab_^she leaned her bead on his shoulder and started to 

cry. 

That wasn’t all she stmted. 

She poured out her troubled heart, and for the first time 
in her life had a sympathetic audience. The colonel kissed 
her wet face. He kissed her lips. He drew her down beside 
him. She couldn’t, she said. Oh, no, she couldn’t. What 
was it? she asked. Wouldn’t he please, please tell her 
what it was? 

He didn’t know, he said. He sounded angry and 
wretched. He didn’t know what it was but he bad noticed 
it the first day she entered his office. 

He did not argue with her. He pulled his rank on her. 

He hurt her. He ripped her skirt getting it ofl. Then he 
hurt her badly, then not badly, and then her heart and her 
emotions were overflowing and washing her clean. 
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He roUed over and went to sleep. He snored, ‘ 

She lay still and looked at the dark ceiling and tried to 
think. She lay still for a long time and couldn’t think, ex¬ 
cept to think that this was it. And that she loved it. 

After a while she shook him awake. Her brea thing was 
hard, and her mouth opened hotly under his. 

She couldn’t get enough of the colonel. In desperation 
he had her transferred. But at her new post the same 
thing h^pened, only now she was the pursuer instead of 
the pursued. Her roving eye immediately tagged each and 
every male in her vicinity. But she preferred the officers. 
Although there was a corporal df exceptional ability whom 
she liked very much. This was in Berlin. After Berlin she 
was sent back home. 

“I went to San Francisco,” she said. ‘1 had a hell of a 
time.” 

“Is that where you met Dave?” I asked her. 

“Yeah. Let’s have another drink." 

We drank in silence. 

Tell me,” I said finally, “since Dave is so careful about 
where you go and what you do, how come he let you go 
to Catalina by yourself?” 

She griimed. “It was that or else. I was damned sick of 
sitting around here.” She shook her glass at me. “Let’s 
have another one, honey.” 

I put in a good slug, a couple of ice cubes and a shot of 
soda. 

“My God, I’m beginmng to feel alive,” she said, “I’m 
glad you came, honey. Hurry up with that drink.” 

I handed it to her. 

“Aren’t you going to have another?” 

“Not right now,” I said. 

“Why don’t you come over here and sit down with me?" 
“I’m comfortable here.” 

“Honey, I think you’re bashful.” She patted the blanket 
“Come on.” 

There was that challenge again. You come up against 
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it, knowing you had better leave it alone, but the magnet 
that is curiosity pulls you became you are a man who 
wants to know the answers. 

So I went over and lay down beside her. 

And she rolled over on her back and locked strong 
hands around the back of my neck and pulled my head 
down. rU admit she didn’t have to pull very hard. 

“My God,” she whispered, coming up for air. 

She took my hand and put it on her body. Her flesh 
was taut and alive. She shivered. “Let’s go in the house.” 
she said hoarsely. 

We heard the phone ring in the house. 

“Dammit!” she said and got up. She swayed above me 
and looked at me with hot black eyes. “Come on.” She 
started for the back door. Her hips, tight and smooth, 
rolled away from me. 

She turned at the door. "For God’s sakes, come on! 

“Fm coming.” 

I ground my teeth together as she went inside, and I 
was sweating heavUy as I backed my car out. I felt I was 
running away from the enemy just as the attack started. 


Chapter Eight 


I STOPFED by for Ann at three the next afternoon. She wm 
all dressed up in a new outfit and looked fresh and beauti¬ 
ful. When I saw her I thought fleetingly about Harriet, and 
I was glad I had passed it up. Ann had what I wanted. 

She had two suitcases and a small trunk, too, and a 
traveling case that she carried. I put the suitcases in the 
luggage compartment, the trunk on the back seat and 
drove across town to the bus depot. We had plenty of 
time, and while 1 checked the luggage she bought her 
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ticket. Then we still had a half-hour wait, I had promised 
to be at the real estate man’s office at five. 

The waiting room of a bus depot is no place to sit so 
we walked idly to kill time. ‘That’s where I lived when I 

first came here,” Ann said, smiling. “That hotel across the 
street,” 

“I’ve Uved in plenty of them in my time. Believe me, 
they’re not fun.” 

“They’re not so bad when you work nights.” 

We crossed the street and walked up a short steep hUl 
and then turned along a strip of park with elm trees for 
shade. It was a sunny day, there was a breeze, and you 
could see the shadows of the branches and the leaves 
fluttering on the street. Ann put her arm through mine 
and we turned up a graveled path with shoulder-high 
shrubbery on either side. There was an arbor at the end 
of the path and we walked under it to the other side where 
there was another path bordering a sloping hill. TTiere was 
an iron raffing along the edge of the path and benches 
every hundred yards or so. The bench was dusty and had 
bits of leaves and twigs on it, and I swept it dean with 
nay handkerchief and we sat down. Behind us was the 
dty, and facing us part of the old residential district I had 
played here often as a boy, and nothing seemed changed. 
The houses were all two or three-story frame, they looked 
old but well kept, and stood far back from the sidewalks, 
with lawns and shrubbery out front, and trees in some of 
the back yards. 


“I used to fix a lunch in my room and bring it out here.” 
^ said, sitting very close to me. She glanced at me 
sideways. “I love to look at old houses, don't you?” 

“I’ve got one I’m trying to get rid of,” I said. 

She looked away. “Yes, I forgot." 

1 lit a cigarette. 


^ ® house,” she said. 
When I was a little girl we lived in a four-room flat, and 
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later oa in an apartment. And since Tve been on my own 
I’ve lived in nothing but hotels.” 

The cigarette didn’t taste right, and I tiwew it down 
and ground it in the gravel with my heel. 

“I used to think and think about living in a house ” 
she said, “and how I would fix it up.” 

“They’re demanding,” I said, getting up. “They close in 

on you. They keep you down.” 

She gave me that half smile again. “And you don’t want 
to be kept down, do you?” 

“Not if I can help it. Come on, let’s go.” 

“Is it time already?” 

“Almost." . 

I wanted to get away from houses. I was feeling like 
heU and wanted to get her on that bus as fast as^ I 
could, and walk away from it. Because if you don’t you’re 
hjooked, and that’s it, brother. 

We came back along the other side of the street from 
the bus depot. There was a movie house in the middle of 

the block. , 

“Oh, look,” Ann said, “tiiey’re showing an cAd pio- 

ture- I remember seeing it years 

“The old ones aren’t worth seeing,” I said. “You re¬ 
member them in a certain way and when you see them 
again it’s never the same.” 

“I guess you’re right,” she said in a dull voice. 

There was a bar on the comer, 

“Come on, let’s get a drink,” I said gruffly. 

“Have we time?” 

“Ten minutes.” 

It was cool and dusky inside after the sunli^t. We sat 
at the bar and each drank a Scotch and soda. I did not 
care about drinking during the day, but when I did it 
always gave me a feeling of excitement. It seemed to 
sharpen the senses more than night drinking. But sitting at 
the bar with Ann I felt glum and unhappy. StiU there was 
no use killing it. 
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Well, here’s to you,” I said, and raised my glass. “Lots 
of luck.” 

Her smile trembled. “It’s been swell knowing you 
Pete.” ^ ’ 

I found nothing to say to that except, “Well, it’s time.” 
As we climbed down from the stools the bartender saii 
“Thank you, sir. Come in again,” and I nodded. We 
crossed the street to the depot The Los Angeles bus was 
parked at the side entrance and a swamper was loading 
on luggage. A single line of passengers faced the door in¬ 
side the depot Aim stopped me before we entered the 
building. “Kiss me,” she said. 

I leaned over and kissed her. Her hands tightened on my 
arms. ^ 

“Good-by, darling,” she said. 

“Have a good trip.” 

“It’s going to be a long one for me.” 

“They all come to an end,” 1 said. 

Car loading at Gate 2 for Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
Laguna Beach—” the voice droned over the loudspeaker. 

Ann went inside and got into line. She smiled at me 
through the window, I watched her getting her ticket 
punched before she stepped into the bus. The clerk looked 
after her and raised his eyebrows and said something 
to the driver who stood there. Both men laughed. I saw 
Ann going through the bus. She put her traveling case on 
the luggage rack and sat down. She had an outside seat 
and the window besi<k her was open. She saw me and 
waved. I nodded, smiling, and walked back to my car. 

I felt suddenly empty and without purpose. 

The real estate man was waiting for me in his office. 
^ name was Jennings, and he was a short, round 
little man in a dark suit and vest He introduced me to 
the two men who were in the market for a night club. He 
was very nervous because this promised to be a big deal 
and he want^ nothing to go wrong. Elaine came in while 
we were talking. I drove her to the club in the Buick, and 
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Jennings took the prospects in his car. On the way over 
I asked Elaine how Ed was getting along. She shrugged 
and said she hadn’t seen him for three or four days. She 

looked tired and unhappy. 

“What I need and want is a drink,” she said. 

“Well, there’s plenty to drink at the club,” I s^d. “But 
don’t worry about Ed. He’U be back.” ^ 

“Oh, certainly. Just give him time. I was afraid he’d 
taken the boat out, is all. He’s liable to try anything when 
he gets tight.” 

“Where does he keep it?” 

‘The boat? Oh, it’s down at the yacht basin. I went 
there this morning, but they told me he hadn’t been there. 

“You should’ve told them not to let him take it out if 
he’s tight.” 

“Don’t worry, I did.” 

Jennings was already hard at work making a sale when 
we entered the club. Elaine walked ahead of me into the 
lounge. I weitt behind the bar, wiped a couple of glasses 
and put them on the counter with a bottle of the best stuff 
in the place. Then 1 came around and sat with Elaine and 
looked around. I looked at the piano, the empty stools, 
and there were ghosts in the room with the lighte on and 
no sounds, 

Elaine had nothing to say either. We each had another 
drink. The liquor made a good substitute for conversation. 
I was pouring another round when Jennings hurried in 
from the main room. He was angry and worried because 
he felt we should help him sell the place. 

“You sell it,” Elaine told him. "That’s what you’re get¬ 
ting paid for.” 

He wiped his forehead. “But something like this could 
spoil everything.” 

“Like what?” Elaine shot back. 

“This—this drinking." 

“Oh, blow it,” Elaine said. 

Just then the two prospects entered the lounge. 
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“Have a drink, men,” I said. “Help yourselves. It’s on 
the house.” 

“Well, in that case —” 

They sat down with us. I got a couple more glasses 
from behind the bar and shoved the bottle of Scotch in 
front of them. Jennings hovered nervously in the back¬ 
ground. When somebody rapped on the outside door he 
went to open it. I had another drink and got talking to 
one of the prospects. I had forgotten their names and I 
could feel the drinks but not in a drunken way. Every¬ 
thing was clear but without significance. Jennings came 
back. Behind him came Dave and Harriet Walker. Dave 
frowned at the bottle but managed a business smile and 
shook hands with the two prospects. Then he came over to 
me and whispered, “How’s it going, Pete?” 

“Great,” 1 said, “Have a drink,” 

“No, no, no. I mean, do you think theyll buy?” 
“Damned if I know. Why don’t you ask them?” 

His mouth tightened and he drummed his fingers on the 
bar. He was worried. Jennings wasn’t alone. But Dave was 
taking stock of the situation, figuring out a line of attack. 

“Maybe a little drink isn’t a bad idea,” he said finally. 
“I’ll tell you, Pete. What you should do is take them out 
and buy them a good dinner—” 

What the hell, Dave,” I said, “this isn’t my tine. 
Either they buy or they don’t and a dinner isn’t going to 
make any difference. Do you know them?” 

“Only in a business way,” he said stiffly, 

I looked down the line. Harriet was talking to one of 
the prospects. As I watched her she turned her head and 
looked full at me with blazing eyes. She framed a word 
with her lips, turned back to the prospect and laughed at 
something he’d said. The other prospect was tilting the 
empty bottle. 

“Say, Joe, I’d go back there and mix the girls a drink if 
I were you,” I called. “Hell, you might as well get ac¬ 
quainted with the bar.” 
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Dave dug me in the ribs. “His name isn’t Joe,” 

“He’s mixing drinks, isn’t he?” 

He had taken off his coat and was putting bottles and 
glasses on the bar, Elaine said something to him and they 
laughed. Harriet and the other man had their heads to¬ 
gether, Beside me, Dave cleared his throat. Jennings wan¬ 
dered over to the piano and fingered the keys. Elaine 
called the title of a song and told him to play it. He 
grinned and sat down. She brought him a drink. We were 
all drinking except Dave. Elaine came back for a refill 
and Dave asked her why Ed wasn’t here. She said she 
didn’t know where he was, and what was more she didn’t 
give a damn. Then she hurried back to Jennings. 

It got to be quite a party. Dave left me after a while 
and went over to sit with Harriet. She wouldn’t look at me. 
Jennings was singing to his own accompaniment. He 
played pretty well but had a lousy bass voice, and Elainfe’s 
off tune soprano didn’t help the harmony. But they were 
all happy. All except Dave and Harriet who were having 
an argument. She started twice to go to the piano, and 
both times he stopped her. 1 had another drink and dur¬ 
ing a little silence f heard her say, “Damn it, quit pestering 
me, will you? I want to have some fun.” 

The drinks were boiling in me and I went out and walked 
through the terraced tables of the main room, across 
the barren and shiny dance floor to the rest rooms. I 
washed my face with cold water and dried with a paper 
towel. I felt a sudden excitement because I knew what I 
was going to do. It was the excitement you feel when you 
know you are going to do what you have been looking 
forward to doing for a long time. You get it early in the 
morning, before dawn, walking out to your car with your 
fishing tackle and a picture of the stream in your head. 
You get it coming out of a dive at 300 mph and the 
ground rushing at you. You get it when there is going to be 
a fi ght and you are in it for sure, and it builds up into a 
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kind of exciting happiness. Or you get it just because 
you’re feeling good and glad to be alive. 

Anyway, I had it, turned off the light and stepped into 
the dark hall. I hesitated and turned to Bob’s office. In 
there I turned on the light. I looked around but it was 
just another office as far as I was concerned. I did not 
feel that it was mine and expected somebody to chase me 
out at any moment. I hadn’t the slightest feeling of 
ownership. There was a photograph on the desk, my 
photograph, and I wondered if I should take it with me. 
Well, I could pick it up any time. As I opened the door 
and turned off the light I heard somebody coming. Be¬ 
fore I could switch the light on again, she exploded against 
me and pushed me back in the office. I heard the door 
close. It all happened very fast, and though the blinds were 
down, and it was very dark in the office, I could still see 
who it was. 

“Damn you, walk out on me, will you?” she said angrily. 
“For God’s sake, Harriet—” 

She came up against me like flow of lava. I could feel 
the heat of her body through my clothing. 

“Listen," I said, “you get the hell out of here before 
Dave catches you —" 

“To hell with him. Come on, this is a place.” 

“Don’t be a fool. I don’t want what you’ve got_ ” 

“But I want what you got, you long-legged ape. I gave 
you a chance yesterday and you walked out on me. Now 
I’m taking over." 

“It might be good and it probably is,” I said, trying 
again. “But I don’t like it thrown at me. Now get the hell 
back where you belong.” 

All I heard was her breathing. 

“I don’t think you heard me right. I don’t want what 
you’ve got!” 

I saw it coming but I didn’t duck in time. Her hand 
caught me across the eyes, then again. She was a strong 
little bitch. 
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"You cheap four-fiusMug bum/’ she hissed. “IT! teach 
you to walk out ou me/’ 

I suddenly hated her. It wasn’t the office^ or that her 
husband was out there. But it was her voice and that slap 
in the face* It was the way she ignored my feelings in 
the matter and only thought of herself* She was walking 
all over my self-respect, and I knew that I had to get 
away from her or end up hating myself. I shoved her 
away from me and ducked out. In the men’s room 1 
washed my hands and face again, and dried myself 
savagely. Then I returned to the lounge. Dave was stand¬ 
ing there* He gave me a close, hard look, but he didn’t 
speak* 

I poured myself a stifl drink. That little fracas with 
Harriet had sobered me up, but quick. I glanced at my 
watch. I had plenty of time and smoked a cigarette while 
I finished my drink. Harriet came in but I didn’t look at 
her. Elaine and Jennings and the two prospects were sing¬ 
ing with the piano. They were all drinking and having a 
good time. After a while I went out and got in die Buick. 
I backed out and turned on die highway to Los Angeles. 
I hoped she hadn’t taken an earlier train. 

It was six-thirty when I parked in front of the station* 
I went inside and looked through the big waiting room. 
The place was almost empty. I went out through the 
archway and checked the restaurant and the bar. Then I 
looked through the courtyard. There was a fountain in 
its center, grass and flowers and paths and benches. The 
sun was just going down and its last light put a ruddy 
glow on the side of the station. I saw Ann sitting on one 
of the benches. She sat with her head lowered, and her 
hair caught the sunlight so that it shone. As 1 came toward 
her she glanced up. Her face brightened. She gave a 
choking laugh and rushed toward me, I knew then diat 
what I had done was right. That Ann was for me, and to 
deserve Arm I needed self-respect. And hands that were 
reasonably clean. 
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Chapter ^ine 


We did not go back to Surf City but that evening drove 
down the coast to San Diego and rented a bungalow court 
on the beach. We stayed there for two days and lived 
in a dream. We took Ann’s luggage in the car, and I 
bought the few things I would need on the way. In the 
morning I got a shave at the nearest barber shop, and 
Ann walked around looking in store windows. Then we 
had breakfast and afterward went swimming. In the after¬ 
noon we drove across the border to Tijuana and took in 
the sights. In Tijuana you only get the feeling of being 
in Mexico a little bit because there it is really a tourist 
trap, but colorful nevertheless, the main street like Reno’s 
in that there are more neon signs than you can read at 
a glance. The street, at night, is brightly colored with neon 
lights, and there are many night clubs and cafes. We had 
dinner there arid stayed to dance and drink. The music 
was terrible and the floor show not something they would 
have allowed in the States. We had a noisy but happy 
time. 

Around midnight we drove back across the line to San 
Diego and our bungalow, and in the morning decided to 
take a drive up to Palomar Mountain and look at the 
observatory. We did not get back till late that afternoon, 
and I knew I could not stay away from my obligations any 
longer. So we packed and drove up the coast. It was a 
nice drive with the sun going down. We could see the 
ocean on our left all the way, at times very close with 
the road running next to the beach, with the breakers 
white and the blue water going on and on to the crimson 
horizon as the sun went down. 

We had a snack in Lagima Beach and pulled into Surf 
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City around ten that evening. I immediately called Elaine, 
she was in. and said the prospects were still dangling. She 
thought they would buy if we lowered the price a couple of 
thousand. I told her that was all right with me and asked 
if Ed was home. She said she still had no idea where be 
was. Harriet, she said, had got drunk at the club and 
had made a damn fool of herself with one of the prospects. 
It was all Harriet’s fault, she said, but Dave had gotten 
sore at the prospect and had almost started a fight. Dave 
had told her that he was through with trying to help sell 
the club, and that was all right with me. 

Then I called Jennings, who also had the house listed, 
and he said he hadn’t as yet found an interested party. 
There was no one else I needed to call or nothing necessary 
for me to do. There was no reason for me to be here and I 
wished we’d stayed in San Diego for another week at 
least. We had brought a bottle of tequila along from 
Mexico and we took it to bed with us. We got a little 
drunk and talked off and on during the night, slept off and 
on, woke up to make love in the warmth under the 
blankets and fell aslteep again, Sunhght slanted through 
the open windows when I really woke up, and my watch 
said it was past noon. I lay still and thought about some¬ 
thing that had been in the back of my head since seeing 
Ann in the courtyard of tiie railroad station in Los 
Angeles. It had struck me then, very lightly, and had 
gone away, but not really completely. You t hink you 
can go on like it has been and you can’t. Something 
happens and it changes everything in your mind, so there 
is the difference. The scales which hold your values swing 
so that suddenly what was one thing is now anotiier, and 
you do not quite understand how it happened, but it did. 
And there you are with the different opinions facing you, 
and the old ones have lost their meaning. That is how it 
was with me. 

I slid my arm under Ann’s shoulders so that her bead 
rested on my chest. “Listen—” 
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“I’m listening.’’ Her voice sounded sleepily content, 

“Let’s get married.” 

She lay perfectly stiB. 

“Do you reaUy want to?” 

“Yes.” 

“And I won’t be bolding you down?” 

I could not explain it “It’s different with you,” I said. 

She turned her head to look at me with her eyes 
steady. 

“And you won’t be sorry?” 

“Not Ae way I feel now.” 

“Oh, I love you terribly,” she said. “I really feU in love 
with you before I met you. But now I don’t want to thinV 
any longer. I don’t have to think. Just being with you is 
the beginning and forever.” 

We kissed with our eyes closed, our arms tighr around 
each other. 

“How about right now?” I asked. 

“Any time, any place, darling.” 

“We’U go to Las Vegas,” 

“Right now?” 

“Why not?” 

She burrowed against me. “I don’t want to get up.” 

“All li^t. We’U leave early in the morning.” 

“Mmmmmmmm— 

“Let’s see, we’ll need —” I jerked the blankets back and 
leaped up. 

“What’s the matter, darling?” 

“I want to get to the bank before it closes,” 

“My goodness! Is it that late?” 

"It’s quarter past two. We can’t be broke going on a 
honeymoon.” I leveled my finger at her and gave a mock 
stare. “And don’t say we can live on love.” 

“Of course we can, darling,” she caUed. I was already 
across the haU in the bathroom. “We don’t need food, 
we don’t need anything.” 

“Except each other!” 
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I couldn’t hear what she answered because of the 
shower. I dried, saw that I needed a shave but didn’t 
think there was time. Ann had fresh underwear ready for 
me, I dressed and drove into town. The bank was still 
open. I drew out five hundred dollars, talked for a few 
min utes with the head cashier with whom I’d gone to 
school, and went out deciding to stop by and see Elaine. 
It would be enough if she knew that I was going away 
for a week or two. I would call her every few days in 
case anything happened. Ann and I would probably spend 
the time in Las Vegas, I thought. 

Ed answered the beU. He seemed very cheerful, his 
eyes were clear, and his face glowed. “Come on in, Pete, 
he said. “I just this minute called your place.” 

“Is Elaine home?” 

“No. I just got in myself.” 

“What’s up?” 

“Hell, man, come in and I’U teU you over a drmk.” He 
was grinning. 

“None of that, Ed,” I said. “I had enougji.” 

His grin changed. “Sure, I know, and I don’t blame you, 
Pete. But I’m all through with that.” He looked at me. 
‘*Okay, make it some other time.” He started to close the 
door. 

I pushed it open and walked in. “Come off it. Nobody’s 
jumping down your throat.” 

“My mighty conscience,” he said. 

“You’ll live it down,” I said, laughing. "Incidentally, 
did anyone ever tell you you’ve got an iron jaw? 

“It’s been hit enough.” He straightened in mock mili¬ 
tary manner. “But didn’t anyone ever tell you not to 
strike an officer, suh? Didn’t they teach you that in the 
army?” 

“Well, I’ll be danmed! No kidding?” 

“Yeah man!” He grinned proudly. "I finally straight¬ 
ened out and flew right.” He took a deep breath and 
nodded emphatically. “Finally.” 
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“Where in the hell have you been this past week?” 

‘Taking the cure, brother, and it took.” 

‘Well, that’s great. When did you join up?” 

"Took the physical yesterday and was sworn in this 
morning.” 

“Does Elaine know about this?” 

He looked at the floor and shook his head. “Not yet, 
Pete. Hell—she’s been sweU. But I had to do something. 
You know that. I cracked up before, you know. Besides 
I was a kept man, and I couldn’t take it any longer.” 

“I can guess*” 

“I’ll be all right in the service. I should’ve stayed in 
m the first place. Didn’t know when I was well off. But 
you know how it is. A guy wants out. I had ten thousand 
bucks and planned to open a bar.” He nodded with his 
lips tight. "I opened more than one. Oosed ’em, too. 
From Dago to Frisco, but maybe I told you that.' This 
time, by God, it’ll be different.” 

We were in the kitchen. “One short one for me,” he 
said, pouring. “From now on I watch myself.” 

We talked for some time. He was very happy at this 
change in his life. He was one of those people who is al¬ 
ways certain that this time is it. They might change their 
minds next week and toss this aside for that, but always 
at the time of decision, this is it. Well, he couldn’t very 
well change his mind about the service. He was in and 
couldn’t walk out next week. I was happy to see him 
happy. 

“When are you leaving?” 

“Tomorrow. I’ve got two days to report to Hamilton 
Field.” 


“Think you’ll fly again?” 


“I don’t know. Hell, I’m only thirty-four. Sure I’ll 
fly again. Older guys than me are piloting jets. Maybe 
I can get on as an instructor.” 

“I think it’s great, Ed. No fooling.” 

I finished my drink and put the glass down. It 
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getting dark outside, I grinned. “Got to go. Wife s wait- 
ing.” 

“Wife?’' He looked at me. “You mean—say, I thought 
I recognized Abu’s voice when I phoned.” He poured 
two drinks- ‘^To the bride and groom. Lots of luck to both 
of you. She’s a swell girl, Pete.” 

“Thanks, Ed ” 

I told him we would be in Las Vegas and that I would 
call Elaine the minute we got there to tell her where we 
were staying. 

“Keep in touch with me, Pete.” 

“Will do. We’ll see each other.” 

“Sure. And take care of yourself.” 

“Don’t crack up in one of those jets.” 

“You said it.” 

We shook hands and I left. 


The street lights came on as I drove home, I turned 
up the driveway and Ann came out on the front porch. 
She waved for me to stop. 

“My goodness, where’ve you been?” she asked, com¬ 
ing across the lawn. “You’ve been gone almost four 
hours.” 

“I was talking to Ed.” 

“I thought so. He called, but I suppose he told you. Did 
you see Elaine?” 

“She wasn’t home. What do you want?” 

“There’s not a thing to eat in the house. I called you 
when you backed out of the driveway, but I guess you 
didn’t hear me. I wanted you to pick up a steak—or some¬ 
thing.” 

“Let’s eat out.” 

“No. Tonight I feel in the mood to fix my husband s 
dinner.” 

“Okay,” I got out, “You go. I want to soak the lawn, 
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We be gone longer than a week, and there’s no 

use lettmg it go to seed.” 

“What did Ed have to say?*' 

I told her, 

“Sure.” 

You say that so casually,” 

“WeU, I can’t help what Ed does. He shouldn’t have 
iiiarned her in the first place.” 

“What'll she do now?” 

set along.” 

nil be hell for her.” 

I slapped her on the backside. “And it’ll be heU for 
you If you don’t get going. That supermarket on the high¬ 
way is stiU open, but I doubt if you’ll get a steak. Tte 
butchers close at six around here,” 

How does spaghetti and meatballs sound?” 

-Great. Anything at aU. I’m suddenly starved. Listen, 
stop on your way down and get the tank filled. I forgot 
Better have them check the oil, too,” 

How about wine to go with the spaghetti?” 

“Yeah, yeah, get going.” 

“Kiss me before I go.” 

“Now will you go?” 

»J’“ ^ yo“ premise to kiss me like that 

again when 1 come back.” 

She backed the car out I went to the garage, turned 
the h^t ^d looked for the hose. It las rolled up 

his creel ^d wading boots were in a doorless closet 
t^ comer. I reminded myself to take them along in 

Steld mountains 

instead of staying m Las Vegas. I found a nozdc, took 

to connected it 

the faucet. I turned on the water and started spraying 
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the far edge of the lawn. There is something about water¬ 
ing a lawn in the evening in the suburbs. It gave me an 
already-married feeling. But I didn't seem to mind. A 
car came aroynd the comer and stopped out front. A 
man got out and came over, I recognized the square, 
solid figure of Lieutenant Barker, The driver got out and 
stood there. He was in uniform. 

“Hi, what*s new?” I asked. I put down the hose and met 
Barker on the sidewalk. “Find out something?” 

“Yeah,” he said gruffly. “You*d better come along with 
us/* 

It was the way he said it that froze me. 

“What*s wrong?” 

The cop in uniform laughed. “He wants to know whafs 
wrong,” 

“Shut up,” Barker said, not looking at him. He jerked 
his head at the car. “Let’s go, Mahery.” 

“I asked you what was wrong,” I said, 

“All right, you’re under arrest, Christ, man, did you 
have to kill him?” 

A cold hand clutched me, “What the hell are you 
talking about?” 

“You know what I’m talking about,” he said disgustedly, 
“I told you if you learned anything to come to me, didn’t 
I? Now don’t tell me you weren’t at his place within the 
last half hour.” 

“Whose place?” 

“Ed Mosby’s apartment.” 

“Sure I was there. What about it?” 

'‘And killed him.” 

“Man, you’re crazy!” 

“Yeah, yeah, let’s go, boy,” 

“I was just talking to him,” I said. “I went there to see 
his wife—” 

“Sure, she’s the one who found him right after you left. 
He was dying, boy. But he lived long enough to mention 
your name,” 
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I licked my lips. The cop came to stand next to Barker, 
but a little to one side. He was big and heavy. 

“Mrs. Mosby told us you suspected her husband of kill¬ 
ing your brother. Is that right, Mahery?'* 

“It was natural for me to suspect him at the time. HeU, 
that doesn’t mean anything. It came out of the conver¬ 
sation, is all ” 

“You also beat heH out of him a few days ago.” 

“He was drunk. I was trying to get him upstairs. He 
gave me a lot of trouble and I cooled him.” 

“I’m not interested,” Barker said. “All that interests 
me is that you were up there and that a few minutes 
after you left his wife came in and found him dying. The 
rest is up to a judge and jury. Now get in that car unless 
you want to make it tough for yourself.” 

Standing there I felt lost and hollow and I couldn’t 
think, I felt as I had once coming to from an acddent. I 
had been hit on the head and knocked out and for a 
while my mind had nothing to do with my body. They 
talked to me while they bandaged the cut and their voices 
came to me through a long tunnel. I could hear the voices 
but I could not understand the words. It was that and 
deep inside a frenzied remembrance of barbed wire. I 
saw bars in my head suddenly and as I turned to the car 
Barker also turned, the cop behind me, and I swung back, 
grabbed his belt and jerked hard. I jerked him with the 
full weight of my body against Barker, they tangled, I 
shoved hard and they went down. Then I turned and ran 
up the driveway past the house. 

I heard them coming as I raced across the backyard. 
There was the fence, I scrambled across and the beam of 
a flashlight caught me going over. There were no shots. 
They were probably afraid to shoot in the neighborhood. 
I ducked down below the fence and cut into the yard 
next door. As I went over a side fence into the next yard 
I saw the light flashing along the alley. Someone shouted. 
I crossed back yards until 1 came to the street. It was 
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dear and I crossed and started down the hill, ninning 
along the lawns to deaden my footsteps. On the porches 
of some of the houses there were people. A man tried to 
stop me and I ducked away and kept going. It was down 
hill all the way. I made for the highway, running very fast, 
knowing that by now Barker would have radioed out the 
alarm and that within minutes half the prowl cars in 
the city would converge on this area. When I heard the 
first siren I cut across to the nearest alley. The siren 
closed in on my right. Another one started up ahead of 
me. I came to the mouth of an alley and there was the 
service station on the comer. It was the station where Ann 
would have gone, but I did not see the Buick there. I ran 
down the alley back of the station and heard the siren 
cxjming slowly on my right. It sounded very close, then 
stopped, and I saw it pass on the street, going slow, 
the spotlight sweeping the dark places along the street. The 
moment it was gone I continued to run. I came to the 
street that bordered the field that separated this street 
from the highway. The supermarket was across the field 
at the intersection. 

The field was a tangle of grass and brush and I crossed 
it at a cautious run. I saw headlights on the highway go¬ 
ing in both directions as I ran, A prowl car, siren full 
out, came along and the headlights stopped moving as it 
passed, then moved on again. It went on down the high¬ 
way to the next comer and stopped, and its red roof light 
blinked on and off, on and off, stopping traffic. They were 
already blocking the roads. 

I came up behind the market and slowed down. There 
was a single light above its loading door. The parking lot 
had arc lights at its four comers. It was about half filled 
with cars. I walked cautiously between them. If she had 
been here and gone! There were a half dozen late model 
Buicks on the lot. 1 had about given up hope when I saw 
mine. 
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Chapter Ten 


I LAY on my side on the floor below the seat and drew my 
knees up to my chin. I lay still and listened to the sirens 
and wished Ann would hurry. Maybe I should have left 
her out of it. I would leave her out of it all right, but I 
wanted the car. I heard steps on the gravel, then a door 
opening, and then a boy’s voice: 

“Sounds like they’re out after somebody.” 

“It certainly does. Here—I’ll just slide them along the 
seat.” 

“Okay, thank you, ma’am. Say, didn’t you used to sing 
at the Crimson Club?" 

“Yes I did.” 

“Gee, I thought I recognized you the second you came 
in. I took my girl there once. We think you’re great. My 
girl thinks you’re better than Dinah Shore.” 

“Well, hardly, but it’s nice to hear,” Ann said, laughing. 
I felt her getting behind the wheel. “Good-by.” 

“Night, Miss Meadows.” 

I waited until I heard the engine catch. Then, “Ann. 
Listen, Ann, don’t look back and do as 1 tell you. Under¬ 
stand?” 

I heard her gasp. “My God, Pete, you scared the devil 
out of me. What kind of a joke is this?” 

“No joke. Hear those sirens? Listen, Ed’s been mur¬ 
dered. The police think I did it. They came to pick me up 
and I got away. Don’t talk. Somebody might notice. Lis¬ 
ten now. Turn left at this intersection and keep going.” 

“Pete—” 

“Shut up and do as I say,” I whispered, my hands 
clenched. “They’ve already got the highway blocked. Now 
get going.” 
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We backed out, turning, and then went ahead across 
the parking lot. The tires flung gravel beneath the fenders, 
then they rolled smoothly along the pavement, we stopped, 
turned and rolled straig^it ahead. The high street light at 
the intersection flooded the inside of the car as we made 
the tom. I could see the light on my knees, then it was 
in my eyes, and then it was dark again. The light was there 
and gone as we turned. We picked up speed. 

“Don’t go too fast," I said. 

“Pete, are you sure this isn’t all nonsense?” 

I didn’t say anything. My face felt flushed and there was 
trembling in the pit of my stomach. 

“Pete, tell me what happened.” 

“I told you.” 

“Are you really serious?” 

“Oh, Christ!” I said. 

“Oh, Pete, Pete, Pete, darling, this is ridiculous!” 

“What’s up ahead?” I was trying to remember this road 
and where it went. 

“There’s a storage and warehouse place on the right.” 

“Okay, when you get to the railroad tracks turn left, 
then right again on the next comer, then left again. Got 
that?” 

“Yes. Pete, listen to me— 

“Shut up! Either shut up or stop the car and get out 
right now!” 

We bounced across the tracks and I counted the turns 
in my head as we made them. I listened for sirens. Any 
cars coming or going?” I asked. 

“No.” 

“Then stop in the middle of the block, get out and start 
walking.” 

“Please don’t make me leave you—” 

“The police will know by now that you’ve been staying 
with me. So tell them what happened. Tell them I flagged 
you down and then threw you out. You’O be all right,” 

I raised up, my bands on the back of the front seat. It 
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was dark and there was no lights except up high at the 
corners, and the blocks were long. This was tike warehouse 
district. The buildings boxed high and dark on bo± sides 
of the street. “I told you to stop! Stop, damn you!” 

'*! won't stop,” We were going faster, ‘‘I want to talk 
sense to you. Pete, darling—” 

She wasn’t going to stop. I opened the door and jumped. 
My feet hit and then my knees, I landed on my side and 
rolled. As I got up I heard the brakes, saw the tail lights 
jerk on the side of the street and Ann was nmning towards 
me. 

“Pete—” she threw her arms around me— “Pete, listen 
to me—” 

“No!” I pushed her away and hurried to the car. “Do 
as I told you,” 

“You can’t leave me like this. I won’t know vtikere you 
are. Don’t do it to me. Take me with you. Please take me 
with you.” 

“Don’t be crazy,” I said and got in and slammed the 
door. I gunned the engine, “just stay out of it, Ann. You’ll 
be all right.” 

“Oh, don’t leave met I want to stay with you —” 

I saw her face, twisted and crying, felt the door move 
with both her hands on the handle, and I said, “Let go, 
Ann,” and started off. She cried out and I looked back, 
I thought the side of the car had struck her. In the faint 
glow of the tail light I saw her running in the high heels. 
Then I could no longer see her but only in my head. I 
saw her crying and running after the car and suddenly 
I jammed on the brakes, leaned over to open the door, and 
there she came. She flung herself inside, sobbing for 
breath, and slammed the door shut. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, darling—” 

“You’re in for it now.” 

‘ I don’t care. That doesn’t matter. Just so we*re to¬ 
gether.” She dug her face against my arm, clutching my 
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arm. “Oh, darling, I love you so.” She sat straight and 
looked ahead. “Hadn't I better drive?” 

“No” 

“Can’t we walk?” 

I started to slow down. 

“FU keep quiet, darling.” 

We drove on through the warehouse district. When it 
thinned out there were empty fields and a few junk 
yards. The road was dark and ^ere was little traffic. Now 
there were oil derricks in some of the fields. There were 
more as we went on. Soon they were all around us and the 
road in the headlights had a dark shiny look. I heard a 
siren and saw the red light coming toward us and pulled 
off to the shoulder of the road. The police car went by 
very fast. 

“Where are we going?” Ann asked. 

“As far from town as we can get.” 

“You said they’d already blocked the highway, won’t 
they block this road as well?” 

“Maybe not. Throw those groceries in the back.” 

There were two paper sacks and she leaned over and 
put them on the back seat. I was thinking that by now 
the police would have the license number of the car. They 
didn’t know I was driving it, but they would be looking 
for it nevertheless. It would be veiy hot on the road for 
the next few hours. Even if we got past the city limits it 
would be a hot time. It did not matter much which way 
we went because there would always be another town that 
we would have to pass through. They were crowded 
close together and there was really no open country until 
you got away from the coast. I didn’t know whether that 
was good or bad. 

Before we got out of the oil fields another prowl car 
passed us, then swung back and followed. When I turned 
up a side road it still followed but I finally lost it by driv¬ 
ing fast and never staying on the same road very long. 
Finally we turned back on the main road and there was the 
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red blinker up ahead with two or three cars and a truck 
waiting to pass inspection. 

”Are we going to try and get dirou^?” Ann aske<L 

“Not if I can help it^ 

We were leaving the oil fields behind and there were 
houses along the road now. They looked small and dingy 
in the spray of the headlights. There was a side street just 
below the roadblock and I turned. I tried to think of 
other roads leading away from the city, there were two or 
three, but I knew they would be covered. I did not think 
about anything except getting away or keeping away jfrom 
them as long as I could. We rolled along the street between 
the houses. As I remembered the district there were few 
houses, but now there were many. There were also a num-^ 
ber of auto courts where migrant oil workers stayed. I 
thought it was best that we get off the roads. They would 
be alert for the rest of the night but they couldn*t take 
the trouble of blocking the roads during the day. Finally 
I saw what I wanted. It was low wooden building with an 
office sign sticking out above a side door, with a single 
bulb above it for light, and out back a eucalyptus grove 
blocked out the stars, and there were cabins back in the 
trees. 

I drove past the side door and stopped in the darkness 
of the trees. 

“Do you think well be all right here?” Ann asked. “We 
could stay in the car, darling. There's a car blanket on the 
back seat.” 

“No. They'll be combing the place. Tm in no mood to 
play hide’n seek.” 

She leaned over and kissed me. 

“All right, darling. Rent us a nice cabin. But you’d 
better brush yourself off first. You got awfully dirty jump¬ 
ing out of the car.” 

“That's all right.” I took off my jacket and rolled up my 
sleeves, “Maybe they'll take me for an oil worker.” 

“You smiled when you said that. 1 saw you,” 
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' ‘*Well, ifs not funny ” 

I w^ked back to the oflSce and knocked, A thin little 
man with a pmne-like face opened the door. I asked 
him if he had a cabin for die night, he nodded and 
stepped outside, 

“Got a car?” he asked me, 

“Over there.” 

As we walked past it he looked through the open win¬ 
dow, then at me. “Your wife?” 

‘That’s right ” 

He walked ahead of me, “Kids come out here,” he said 
plaintively, “Makes trouble for me. Here you are,” 

It was a clapboard cabin with a lean-to garage along¬ 
side, He unlocked the door and turned on the light, I 
glanced inside. It wasnH too bad. Reasonably clean, 
anyhow, 

“All right,” I said. 

“That’ll cost you seven dollars.” 

I paid him and he walked back with me to the car. 
“Damn kids use my place to shack up in,” he said. “Does 
me no good with the cops,” 

“I guess not,” 

“If you plan on stajdng 111 give you weekly rates. 
Make it thirty a week.” He kept trying to look inside the 
car. 

I Ann got out on the other side and came around to us, I 
j stared at her. She had rubbed all the make-up off her 
^ face and her hair was rumpled. She had a bundle in her 
I arms. I recognized the car blanket with something wrapped 
j' inside it. She looked down at it and said “Shush, baby,” 
and moved a fold of the blanket. Then she gave me a 
sullen look and said, “Why do we always got to stay in 
dumps like this, honey? Seems like we never get nothin’ 
nice in these oil fields,” 

^ “You don’t have to stay here if you don’t like it, lady,” 
^ the old man said gruffly. 
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“We got to like it, I reckon. Hurry up, honey, I got 
to feed baby/’ 

She walked over to the lighted cabin. 

“Honey, don’t forget to bring in the groceries,” she 
called back. 

The man looked at me, spat, and walked away. I drove 
the car under the shed and took the groceries inside, 
Ann was sitting on the couch. She looked at me brightly. 

“Did I do all right, darling? I’m not a bad actress, 
am I?” 

“I don’t know as it was necessaiy.” 

“Are you angry with me? It’s o^y that the little old 
man wouldn’t go away. I drought he’d never go away.” 

“He’s got troubles.” 

“All I wanted to do was fix a picture of us in his mind,” 
Ann said, 

“Well, he got it.” 

I put the groceries on the wooden drainboard. There 
were no curtains at the two windows but there were shades 
and I pulled them down. A three-burner stove stood on 
a box in the comer. I sat down on the couch and looked 
at the board floor. It was dusty, Ann put her arm around 
my wrist. 

“What’s the matter, Pete?” 

“I was thinking.” 

“About what in particular?” 

“You,” I said, looking at her. 

She didn’t say anything. 

“I think you should go back.” 

“No.” 

Listen, there’s no reason you should be involved. You 
didn’t do anything. But if you stick with me it’ll be 
different.” 

“Why did you run, Pete?” 

“I don’t know. I just ran,” 

“Not without a reason.” 
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“I didn’t want to go to jail. That’s a good enough tea- 
son.” 

“Don’t you think it was foolish to run?” 

“I’d do it again,” 

“But they’re bound to find out sooner or later that you 
didn’t kill Ed*” 

“That’s fine. But I want to be free when they do. And 
maybe they won’t.” 

“Of course they will.” She took my band. “I think we 
should go back.” 

“Not me,” 1 said. “Not in a million years.” 

‘Tell me what happened. Tell me exactly.” 

I told her. 

“But you’re only looking at it from your side, darling.” 
“That’s the side I mean to stay on.” 

“Oh, Pete, that’s ridiculous! They couldn’t convict you 
on what they’ve got. There are bound to be angles that we 
don’t see,” 

“1 see what Barker saw, and that’s plenty,” I said. 
“Listen, the real murderer isn’t going to step up and take 
the blame. So what they would do is put me in a cell and 
start prosecuting. Maybe I wouldn’t be convicted. But 
maybe again I would. It’s a cinch I wouldn’t be the first 
innocent man to face a judge. To hell with it. If they want 
me let them find me," 

“The police will clear it up. You wait and see.” 

“If they do it’ll be in the papers.” 

“And you won’t go back?” 

“No. But you will.” 

“Do you really want me to?” 

“There’s no reason you should stay with me.” 

“You know that’s not true. I love you and I want to stay 
with you. That’s enough of a reason. Now let’s not talk 
about it any more. Are you hungry?” 

“Not very. I wish we had a drink, though,” 

She laughed. “Look at baby.” 

There were two bottles of wine wrapped in the blanket 
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“Any glasses?*’ 

“Ill look.*’ She opened the cupboard. “A frying pan, 
a cooking pan, four plates, three cups and two passes* 
Wait till I wash them.” 

She washed them at the sink, I filled both glasses and we 
drank wine while she fixed supper. The spaghetti and 
meatballs came in a can. There was a loaf of crisp French 
bread and a large can of peaches. There was also a loaf of 
sliced bread, lunchmeat, pickles and mustard. 

“What’s all this for?” I asked. 

She flushed, “I was going to fix sandwiches for our 
trip to Las Vegas,” 

We ate and went to bed. The sheets were clean and 
cool and it felt good to be together. Ann laughed with her 
lips against my neck. 

“And you without pajamas.” 

“I don’t feel a nightgown,” I said, running my hand 
down her smooth back and the soft line of her hip. “I 
don’t feel anything.” 

“Now do you?” 

“Watch out now,” 

“Now?” 

“All right, you asked for it. And now?” 

“Yes, oh, yes, darling, yes, yes.” 


Chapter Eleven 


We left the auto court about eight the next morning. 
I got up at dawn to check on the roadblock, had found 
it gone, and had returned to listen to the seven o’clock 
news on the car radio. The police were looking for us. The 
widow was in a state of collapse. I had escaped custody 
and the police surmised that Ann and I had run away to- 
gether. They had traced her to the market. I woke her and 
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we each had a sandwich, put the rest of the food and the 
blanket in the car and started out. 

I drove slowly and stayed away from the main roads. 
This meant that we covered a number of needless miles 
but I deemed it a necessary procedure in getting away from 
the obvious area. The police seldom prowl outlying dis> 
tricts during the day. 

By then we were skirting Culver City with the intention 
of crossing the county line and eventually working on 
down through Imperial Valley and so on out of the state, I 
had a vague idea of Mexico in the back of my head but 
gave it little thought. There was enough worry in watch¬ 
ing the roads. 

We were finally forced into using a busy highway and 
followed it down past the Los Angeles Municipal Airport. 
But this was taking us toward the beach towns and I 
turned east when the airport was behind us. By this time 
we were running short on gas and stopped to have the tank 
filled. Ann used the rest room, came back and we went on. 
A few minutes later a siren started up behind us and I 
swerved at the comer just as the lights changed. The 
traffic was very heavy. I stepped on the gas, cut into ffie 
right lane and turned at the next comer. We drove a block, 
turned left and then back to the boulevard. Since they had 
spotted us it seemed best to lose ourselves in the heavy 
traffic- When we passed a comer I looked at the sign and 
saw that we were on Hawthorne Boulevard. I had never 
seen so much traffic. All of it seemed to be going our 
way. Up ahead the stteam of cars turned right. There were 
two motorcycle policemen directing the flow at the inter¬ 
section. It seemed safest to follow the cars. They were 
three abreast and we were in the middle lane. Getting 
out would mean a traffic snarl. 

“Do you know where we’re going?" Ann asked suddenly. 

“No.” 

“To the racM.” 
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I had never been to the Hollywood Park track but thaf s 
where we were going. 

“We’ll have to go in now,” I said 

“Here’s some change.” 

I took the coins in my cupped hand. The traffic had 
slowed to a crawl and the lanes were splitting at the en¬ 
trance of the parking area. It was like waiting to pay at a 
toll bridge. Uniformed attendants collected parking fees. I 
paid and another attendant waved us on. TTie entire area 
was split up into sections. We were directed to section G. 
Everything went quickly and orderly. One car parked next 
to another until the row was filled. Then they started an¬ 
other row. They left a wide lane between each s^^on 
that you used to walk to the track. I got out and looked 
around. Everywhere I looked were cars. The lane next to 
our section was solid with people walking toward the track. 
The grandstands and the clubhouse seemed very far away, 

‘Well,” I said. 

“What’ll we do now?” 

I looked at Ann. There was anxiety on her face, but not 
fear. As I looked at her she smiled, “I don’t know yet,” 
I said. 

* “So they went to the races,” she said, still smiling, and 
reached for my hand. “Don’t worry, darling. At least we 
got away from them. We’re in the clear for a few minutes 
anyhow.” 

By standing on the bumper I could look back and see 
the entrance. The cars kept coming. G section was almost 
full and they were directing the traffic to the next section. 
Newsboys were hawking papers and programs and racing 
forms. I stepped down. 

“You wait here. I want to get a paper.” 

I went along and joined the crowd moving toward the 
ticket booths, bought a Surf City paper and angled between 
the cars going back. We hadn’t made the headlines but 
were on the front page nevertheless. 

MURDER SUSPECT ESCAPES POLICE_I sud- 
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denly didn’t even care about reading the article. It wasn’t 
me they were writing about, I hadn’t killed anyone. They 
had no business messing up my life. What I wanted to do 
was go to the races with Ann and eat hot dogs and drink 
beer and bet on all the races, I wanted us to go to Las 
Vegas and get married, 1 folded the paper, put it in my 
pocket and looked ahead to see her waving at me, I hurried 
toward her, 

‘‘Look,” she said, excited, “I think they suspect that 
we’re here— 

We stood on the bumper and looked toward the en¬ 
trance, A black-and-white prowl car was parked inside the 
gate and an attendant was talking to the driver. He stepped 
back and the prowl car rolled along the last row of parked 
cars. We could see the driver’s head turned to look at the 
cars as he passed them. When he came to the end of the 
line in the section he turned and came back between 
the next two rows. There were two men in the prowl car. 
They were checking license numbers, 

‘That means we’ll have to leave the car,” Ann said, 
gripping my arm* “Maybe we can find a taxi or a bus,” 

“Maybe not,” I said. 

A dozen rows of cars separated us from the prowl car. 
It was going slow, I looked quickly around. There were a 
number of black sedans nearby. The police would be look¬ 
ing for a 1957 black Buick sedan with a certain license 
number. I told Ann to see if she could spot a 1957 Buick, 
opened the luggage compartment and reached for the 
canvas tool kit, I had noticed it there before, I took the 
screwdriver and went to work on the rear license plate, I 
had it off when Ann came back. 

“There’s a black Buick in the next lane,” she said 

I went to work on the other plate. When 1 got it off I 
put them underneath my jacket and followed Ann to the 
other Buick, It was identical to mine. On each side of the 
section people were walking, but not between the cars. 
The section was a good two city blocks long, 1 wondered 
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how many 1957 black Buick sedans there were on the lot. 
Probably a conple of hundred. 

We did not say anything, Ann stood next to me as I 
worked, then followed me around to the other end of the 
car. She was keeping watch and once she whispered for 
me to stop as a man and two women came waking be^ 
tween the parked cars. They were lauding and talldng and 
did not appear to notice us, Ann and I were standing with 
our heads together, looking at the newspaper. When they 
were gone I went back to work. It shouldn’t take more than 
a minute to remove a license plate. It seemed to take ten. 
I felt the prowl car closing in on us as I worked. A far 
away roar came from the track and I wondered if the races 
had started. Then I had the plates changed and was walking 
fast with the other plates to my car. It went easier after 
that, I just got them on there so they would hold. When I 
had finished we walked slowly away, Ann’s arm through 
mine, and she was looking up at me and laughing. 

At the lane I looked back. The prowl ear was just pass¬ 
ing my Buick. It went on and turned, I saw it come to a 
stop behind the other Buick. Both the driver and his part-^ 
ner got out, tried the doors and looked inside, shading 
their eyes to look through the windows. One of them went 
back to the prowl car and sat in the front seat with the 
door open. I thought he must be calling his headquarters. 
After a while he drove away. The other cop leaned against 
the fender of the car next to the Buick and waited, 

“Let’s go,” I said. 

We walked back to my car and got in. I started the 
engine and as we rolled past the cop he glanced at us. We 
went on through the exit gate and turned on the road. 
When we turned on the road ah the muscles m my body let 
go and inside I was singing. It was like holding your breath 
going over a heavily fortified target and then over and see¬ 
ing the flak behind you and knowing that you came through 
it all right. It was at once a release and a feeling of 
cx)nquest. 
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I heard Ann say, “Will it always be Mice this?” and her 

voice sounded faint. 

I didn^t say anything. 

“I t hiTik Fm going to be sick.” 

•*j)q you want anythiiig, Ann? A drink? Something to 
eat?” 

‘‘No ” , - 

She took the newspaper out of my jacket pocket ana 
unfolded it on her lap. I glanced at her bowed head. She 
was pale and still as she read. 

“Ed was shot, did you know that?” 

“No.” 

“Didn’t you read this?” 

“I didn’t want to read it,” I said. And then, “Do yon 
want to go back, Ann?” 

“Not without yon.” She folded the paper and dropped it 
across her shoulder in back. Then she sat close to me and 
put her hand on my knee. “I’d rather stay with you.” 

“What else did it say?” 

“Let’s not think about it. Isn’t it grand that they won’t 
stop ns now? They won’t, will they? Let’s stop somewhere 
and eat. Fm suddenly starved.” 

“All right.” 

“How much time do we have?” 

“It all depends on how long the people that own the car 
stay at the races. Or maybe the police will open the car 
and find out their mistake. I don’t know.” 

“But how long?” 

“An hour or two. Maybe more.” 

“It was a dirty trick to play on those people.” 

“Well, they won’t get into trouble. It’ll inconvenience 
them a little, is all. And look at what they’ll have to talk 
about to their frieods.” 

We stopped at a roadside restaurant and ate a big meal 
I had a steak and Ann &ied chicken. We had martinis 
before we ate and I had a bottle of beer with the steak. 

There was a tobacco counter next to the cash register 
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and when I went up to pay I bought two cartons of ciga¬ 
rettes, WhUe I waited for the woman to make change I 
glanced up and saw a calendar on the wall. There was a 
picture of a lake with timber going up a hill and snow¬ 
capped mountains in the background. A man in wading 
boots with a pipe in his mouth was fishing along the edge 
of the lake, and below it said: VACATION PARADISE. 
We went out to the car and drove away, and I said, “How’d 
you like to go where we won’t be bothered for at least a 
few days?” 

“Oh, wouldn’t that be nice?” Ann said, smiling. “Where 
is this place, darling?” 

“Up in the Sierras. Up near Ebbet Pass. Bob and I 
used to fish there.” 

“Is it a nice place?” 

“Well, it means camping out, but it’s swell there this 
time of year. I think it’s better than heading south.” 

“I like that part about camping out. But we’ll have to 
buy a lot of things, won’t we?” 

We 11 buy it all li^t. Then we’ll keep on going until 
we get there.” 

“Even a few days would help,” Ann said. “Just a few 
days grace. Maybe the police will find out something by 
then. At least it’ll give us a chance to talk about it. Maybe 
we can think of something. I can’t think now.” 

“Neither can I.” 

She looked at me sideways. “We can’t keep running 
indefinitely,” 

“No, we can’t,” I said. 


Ann slept off and on during the nigjit. She wanted to 
drive but I felt wide awake and did not want to stop until 
I got sleepy. We had come a long way and were going 
good. Fresno, Madera and Merced were behind us and it 
was not yet daylight. At Modesto we would turn off and 
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make for the mountains. I wanted to be away from the 
highway by daylight. . j 

^*Is there anything where we’re going? Ann askeu* A 

town, I mean?” 

“Not too close. There’s a store. A fellow called Indian 
runs it. He used to, anyway.” 

“Indian? Just Indian? Is he really an Indian?” 

“Yes. And he looks like one. He and his wife run the 
place. They serve meals, carry a few canned goods and 
bait, things like that.” 

“But won’t he recognize you?” 

“Sure, if he’s still there. But don’t worry. He won’t know 
what happened. And even if he does, it won’t make any 
difference to Indian.” 

“He must be an odd character to live up there—odd 
even for an Indian, I mean.” 

“He is. A well-educated character, too. He was badly 
wounded in the war and decided to move to the mountains. 
He and his wife live there the year around. I guess it’s kind 
of tough on her.” 

“Not if she loves him, it isn’t.” 

“Maybe not." 

“If a woman feels at home with a man it doesn’t matter 
where they live.” 

“Not even in a car?" I joked. 

“Not even without a car, darling. Because he’s her 
home, and the test doesn’t matter.” 

“We would be in one hell of a spot without a car,” I said. 

“Yes, but it wouldn’t change anything between us.” 

It was still dark when we passed through Modesto and 
turned off. This was Mother Lode country. By the time 
we reached Angels Camp it began to get light. We climbed 
on up into the mountains past small villages and across 
meadows. The air was cool without being cold and we 
could feel the sun through the windshield. We passed an¬ 
other village and saw a lake off to our right. It was a small 
round tair^ and the water looked black between the trees, 
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and the gray stumps of dead pines stuck out of the water. 
Now the timbered slopes rose on either side of the road and 
it felt colder in the shade. We made a climbing turn and 
there was the sun again shining on a meadow, the moun¬ 
tains behind it, and beyond them other mountains with 
snow on the highest peaks. It got colder as we climbed 
high but not uncomfortably so. There was a tight turn in 
the road and then it ran level and straight ahead. A few 
stunted pines grew on the grassy terrain that sloped down 
to a canyon on our right; on our left were mountains. 
Then, about a hundred yards back from the road, we saw 
Indian’s store. 

It was a square frame building painted brown with a 
peaked roof and a small stone porch. There was a gas 
pump out front and a sign that said: Eats, Groceries. Bait 
and Rest Rooms. A dirt road ran past the house and angled 
on down the slope. It was not really a road but twin tracks 
snaking through the grass. I was sleepy and did not want 
to see Indian right away but as we drove past the house a 
door slammed and 1 beard his shout. I stopped and he 
came over. He had been wounded in the hip and came 
toward us with his crab-like walk. There was a friendly 
grin on his hard brown Indian face. 

Well, well,” he said, “I told my old woman when you 
turned into the track, I says, ‘There's Pete,* and sure as 
hell 1 was right. How’s everything?” 

“Fine, Indian. Td like you to meet Ann, this is Indian.” 
Ann smiled and said hello. He grinned, nodding, and 
reached across me to shake her hand. 

**A pleasure, ma’am,” he said, grinning, 

“How’s the fishing, Indian?” I asked. “Anybody down 
below?” 

"Not now. Fishing’s pretty good. Had your breakfast?” 
“Not yet.” I was hungry and sleepy both. 

“I’ll get my old woman on the baU,” Indian said and 
limped back to the house. 

I parked next to the house and we went inside. It was 
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a big room with a counter at the back* Bear and mountain 
lion skins were tacked to the walls and above them 
mounted deer heads. There was a moose head, big and 
dark brown, hairy, with the spreading horns almost black. 
Along the back wall shelves held canned and bottled goods, 
and a doorway led to the kitchen and the living quarters* 
Indian came in with a steaming pot of coffee as we sat 
down at the counter* He grinned at us with his black eyes, 
poured coffee in thick mugs and put a can of milk and a 
bowl of sugar in front of us, 

A fat, short woman with a shy smile brought in a plat¬ 
ter of buckwheat cakes. She went out and came back with 
another platter of fried eggs and bacon* 

•‘Hello,’" I said* 

She nodded shyly, not speaking, smiled at Arm and 
went back to the kitchen* Indian brought us butter and 
syrup. The cakes were hot and golden brown and the 
butter melted and spread through them, I put two eggs 
and bacon on a stack of the cakes and dug in, Ann’s 
sigh reached me, 

“Indian, tell your wife the buckwheat cakes are de¬ 
licious,” she said. She continued eating. 

“She’s a good cook,” Indian said. He poured us more 
coffee. Now I was not hungry but only sleepy* We finished 
eating and I got up and walked ^ound restlessly- 
“Don’t rush me, darling,” Ann said* 

‘Tm not,” 

I walked around the room smoking a cigarette and look¬ 
ing at the mounted deer heads. Indian had shot them. He 
could not walk very far or very long in the forest but he 
didn’t have to. He was a dead shot, I came back to tiie 
counter as Ann finished eating* 

“I’ll see you, Indian,” I said* 

“Enjoy yourself*” 

We went out and got in the car, 

“You didn’t pay him, darling,” Ann said. 

“m pay him,” 
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“What an odd man. He didn’t even ask after Bob.” 

“Indian doesn’t talk much. And he never asks questions 
unless he has to,” 

We drove on past the house and followed the tracks. 
This was where Bob and I had come every year since the 
war for the trout fishing. It was a good spot and not well 
known. The tracks angled through the grass and the stunted 
pines and turned between two high boulders. We were on 
the edge of the canyon and we started down. On the other 
side the mountain rose high and sloping and was shaggy- 
green with timber. At one place a stream leaped down an 
outcropping of rock down the mountainside. The spray 
sparkled in the early sunlight. I used the brakes going 
down the steep, twisting road. Tall pines covered the floor 
of the canyon but we were still above them. You saw the 
trees and then a wide strip of grass and then the river. It 
ran smooth and wide and slow directly below us. The water 
looked as green as the trees and it was like the edge of a 
lake. When the road turned again we could see a bend in 
the river where it was narrow, and saplings grew thick on 
either side, and there were boulders in the stream, and the 
water was white where it rushed between them. We came 
down to the floor of the canyon and followed the road 
through the trees. I parked in the shade between two big 
pines and got out and walked on the grass in the sunlight 
It was warm and drowsy in the sunlight, 

“You’d better get some sleep, darling,” Arm said. 

“I will.” 

“m get a blanket” 

“We might as well pitch camp,” I said. 

“Wouldn’t you rather sleep first?” 

“I’ll sleep better after we pitch camp,” 

“I wish I knew more about it. IVe never been camping ” 

“Never?” 

“Once when I was little,” 

“Look, why don’t you get out of that dress and put on 
some of your new duds?” I said. 
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“I’d rather change after we put the tent up.” 

I got the tent from the car, spread it out on the grass 
and pegged it down. I used a rock to drive the pegs 
the hard ground. The center-pole was hinged m the middle. 
Ann helped lift the canvas and I put the steel pen of me 
pole into the roof hole and we both lifted and raised the 
tent It had a canvas floor and was square with the guide 
ropes running from each comer. We were inside the tent 
with the entrance flap hanging open. The tent was up and 
I let go of the pole, it jackknifed at the hinge and the tent 
fell in on us. I could hear Ann laughing under the canvas 
as I groped for the eotraBce. 

“Come on** I said, 

“You should’ve seen your face,” she said, still lau^iog. 

When we got it up again the pole was srill wobbly but it 
held. I would get some wire and fix it after I had slept. I 
put up the table that was made of light steel but unfolded 
like a card table and had little seats fixed on all four 
sides. Then I found three flat rocks that would do to set 
the stove on. When I pUed them on top of each other it was 
high enough. The lamp I put on the table and the blankets 
and sleeping bags inside the tent Ann was sorting out what 
clothes we’d bought. I looked around, decided Td done 
enough, got a blanket out of the tent, spread it out on the 
grass in the sun and lay down on it and went to sleep. 


Chapter Tu>elve 


When I woke it was afternoon, I was in the shade, and 
Ann had put a blanket over me. I looked up and saw her 
checking the groceries on the table. She had changed to 
dungarees and a green checkered woolen shirt. The dunga¬ 
rees were taut across her thighs and hips, and she wore 
short lace boots. I changed clothes in the tent and then 
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Jove up the canyon road to Indian’s store. We needed 
Jel for the stove and the lamp, and I wanted some bait. 
While Indian went out back after the fuel I looked through 
a pile of newspapers stacked on the end of the counter. 
They were all Oakland and San Francisco papers and 
earned only small items about us. I was still looking 
through them when Indian came back with the gallon can 
with a potato plugged in the spout. He had dug me some 
worms and brought in a jar of salmon eggs. I paid up 
mcluding breakfast. As he handed me my change he 
reached under the counter and came up with a folded 
newspaper. “Here’s something for you to read when you 
get tired of fishing.” ^ 

“Thanks, Indian.*’ 

“Picked it up in the viflage this afternoon.” 

“FU read it** 

“You expecting anybody, Pete?” 

“Maybe. But I hope they don’t show up.” 

‘^n’t blame you. I’m sorry, Pete. He was a good guy.” 
..nn coming up here. He would’ve been here now.” 

111 Jnk about it that way,” Indian said. “Say, you got 
any drmking liquor down there?" 

“No.” 


He went in back and brought out a square bottle with a 
wooden stopper. "Whiskey,” he said, grinning. “Fellow I 

tonight with cold mountain water." 
1 hanks for everything, Indian.” 

“Hell, man— 

r? T ^ stopped 

and looked at the newspaper. It was a Los Angeles paper, 

mn? ^ u' ? '"y 'news¬ 

paper. They had used the photograph from Bob’s office 

Ann s was evidenUy a professional picture. She looked very 

beautiful. I read the article. They had traced us to tile 

Ie»ve‘'suspicious on seeing us 
leave. We had come with a baby and had left without one. 
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5^°^“ ch»w »•>■■='»“'*“" 

courts in and around Surf on down 

I put the newspaper under the seat and drove 

to our camp site. t went downstream 

, UK tot afKntoon I went ^ 

and looked for likely pools. At o ^ 

„„ed down to a amoothl, cuntri „„e 

.„d»i in a fc»»-i“8 "Kt ■. a 

of to boulders and cas . o„t Bne. Nothing hafr- 
„„ toe deep into ^ rrailtl^K On to third cast 

pened and I reeled ^ ^ ^ liiie cnt the 

£c tip of the rod jerk^ olSg V 

water. I came woun ^^e hook and did not 

brought ^ I puUed the hook out his 

rtoL^.P-is ^can^iJraS 

with them- They were on down the stream- 

seemed to prefer salmon engrossed 

You go latthet ton yon thto wten yo ^ ^ 

in ashing and I wondered how to 1 aM ^ ^ 

was almost gone, there it wen, ^ alons the way but 

sKTted back aod Ok noninlains caught 

didn’t get a strike. My j dusky and cold. 

the sunlight now and m *c «jy die 

Then the mountains darkened tw, 

(itream Kot louder. Dunng die uay, vnew 

stream got ^ evening you Knew 

like being m a huge paiK, 

rie S bear to sweanr. We sipped .bis- 
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tad P.ad.« .irr"^ Cr ■«“'■ 

Wed the ear radio hot eoSd M idS^a'^' ‘ 

posed it was the aJtitude Ann wfc b ^nythmg. I sup- 
tent. I was in the car u ^ “ fl>e 

heard her screaming. I Sld^ut'at" ^ 

standing rigid against the^^Not 
and shoulders within the circle 

He stared at us head no anH ®Ph^t, stood a buck. 

to laugh. The buck’s eyes shone°***M I started 

denly he leaped light. Sud- 

ness."l wafsS iaSS: 

;;^Toutrtht; 

I btrrwrbm^aSrrdieTi 

tola"" *'”• “Wasn\ t 

‘Te^s*" ha**^ ®‘’* T*"™” *he light,** 

Let s have another drink.” 

“A nightcap.” 

4 r,^“o”'th™rS: r’“ ' 

thehoshedahro,^;™*-'"^ “"<•■» the »id, 
of the blanlcets and the whiskey ;» **®’***« warmth 

fen hnt pieasnre and 

Ann moved on her side .1, ever be. 

onbnttoning my shirt mrd p*g »fe 
cool and soft, against my back Shi 
her and kissed my throat. PoUed me tight against 

keJoTe? she murmured “Thd.^ u- 

«ey packs a powerful wallop.” That whts- 

**So do you.” 

*‘Mnunmin.” 

k-ofebtoed her Shirt and kissed her and feit her hem, 
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go back in the darkness with her breathing. We kissed 
for a long time and it got warm under the blankets. 

“Oh^ I love you so. Are you happy with me? Do I make 
you happy?” 

‘Wery happy,” 

“I’m happy tooj darHng. So awfully happy being with 
you.” 

“My lovely Ann,” 

“Yes, and this is our honeymoon*” 

“It couldn’t be better.” 

“If only the other had never happened.” 

“If it hadn’t we probably wouldn’t have met. So there 
it is. Something for something.” 

“And now we’re here.” She turned her face away. “If 
only it hadn’t happened. Don’t let anything happen to us, 
Pete.” 

“Please don’t, Ann.” 

“No, I won’t cry. It happened. That’s something we can’t 
escape,” 

“No. But I’m glad we were practical and ran away.” 

“I am too, now.” 

“Are you really?” 

“Yes.” She turned in my arms. “Pete, do you suppose 
the same person—” 

“It’s bound to have been the same one. Let’s take it back 
to the night Bob was murdered. You told me Dave was at 
the club. What time did he leave?” 

“Not long after Bob came in. Around one.” 

“And Ed left when?” 

“About fifteen or twenty minutes later.” 

“I don’t suppose you know where Elaine was all this 
time.” 

“No, I don’t” 

“Or Harriet?” 

“Dave said she was home in bed.” 

“Was Bob expected' back that evening?” 

“I don’t know for sure. Why?” 
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“It just seems damned funny to me that nobody knows 
where anybody else was at the time of the murder, Elaine 
and Ed weren*t living together at the time. And Dave was 
out by himself. Hell, I don^t care for piizries,** 

“It*s not a pleasant subject*^ 

“Elaine and Bob were in love —” 

“I didn’t know that!’" 

“Well, they were. She was going to leave Ed but Bob 
couldn’t see it that way. And with Bob dead she went 
back to Ed, or he to her. It doesn’t matter which. Any¬ 
way, Ed finally decided to leave her and he is murdered, 
I suppose it happens every day. Either husband kills wife 
because she’s going to leave him, or it’s the other way 
around.” 

“You mentioned Dave. Well, he and Bob had an argu¬ 
ment one evening at the club. Nothing personal, though. It 
was about Harriet. She used to come in quite a bit in the 
evening when Dave was either working or at some meet¬ 
ing or other. She usually ended up making a mess of her¬ 
self over some man. Dave knew, of course, but instead erf 
taking it out on her he jumped down Bob’s throat, and 
Bob got mad and told him to keep her on a chain if he 
was going to worry every time she stepped out of the 
house. Dave’s kind of dumb when it comes to women. I 
don’t think he realizes that Harriet’s a bitch. She is, you 
know.” 

“I know,” I said absently, 

“Oh? And how do you happen to know?” 

“I just guessed,” 

“I’ll bet.” 

“Did you ever hear why Dave left San Frandsco?” 

“No. How was she?” 

“Shut up.” 

“Was she better than me? Did you have much trouble?” 

“No trouble at all,” I said. “She was a push-over. All 
I did was to—” 

Ann slapped me. 
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“Shut upr 

“And then what I did— 

She slapped me again, “IH shut you up! Come here* 
Here. There now. Oh! I just want to make sure— 

“Don't talk so much/* 

“Make me show my claws, will you? Oh, I love to touch 
you/* 

“And you*” 

“It’s like you’ve been away and come home. Now we’re 
together. Oh, Pete, darling, Fve never livedl” 

“You’re pretty much alive right now/’ 

“Yes. Like this with you I’m alive* Like this and this 
and this. Like—^hold me tighti” 

“You’re wonderful.” 

“We’re wonderful together* ITl never get enough of you* 
Never.” 

“I’ll see that you do ” 

“Will you? Oh, how lucky I am. Think of what Fve got 
to look forward to/’ And after a while, “Now who are 
you thinking of?” 

“You/’ 

She kissed me, laughing. guess I fixed you all right 
I’ll always be around to fix you up, Mr. Pete Mahery* I’ll 
make you forget all the other giris.” 

“You’re a stubborn witch.” 

“I know it,” she said happily. ‘TSfow kiss me and ITl go 
to sleep/’ 


Chapter Thirteen 

During the days that followed we lived as though noth¬ 
ing had happened. The mornings and evenings we spent 
fishing. In the afternoons we took hikes. After lunch 
we spread a blanket on the grass beside the stream, took 
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off our clothes and bathed in the cold water. We did not 
stay in very long but came right out and rubbed ourselves 
dry. Then we lay in the sim until we were warm again 
before we dressed. 

I drove up every day to see Indian. Each time he had 
the L. A. papers for me. They had traced us to the Holly¬ 
wood Park track. There was a picture of the man’s Buick 
with our license plates* The police decided we were beaded 
south* 

Two days later they had us headed in the right direction* 
A clerk in one of the San Fernando stores where I had 
shopped had recognized my picture in the papers, had 
notified the police, and this in turn brought forth the 
clerks who had waited on Ann. I read it the moment I left 
Indian’s store and worried that someone in Surf City would 
know where Bob and I had gone fishing the previous 
seasons, I put the papers under the seat and drove down 
to our camp. I felt angry and restless. I would feel happy 
until I remembered or saw the papers, and that always 
brought it back. To heU with it, I thought. To hell with all 
of them. I had hoped and prayed that something would 
turn up, and it hadn’t. Nothing had turned up. Ann and I 
were in it together, and we couldn’t run forever. We had 
said it and it was true. You cannot run forever the way it 
is now. Not even if you go to another country. They will 
get you in the end because they are organized and you 
are not. They are many and you are one. Everything is 
on their side and you are heading straight for that dark 
passage that leads to nowhere. The newspapers were play¬ 
ing it big. It was a manhunt. I could imagine what people 
were saying over their morning coffee. 

They still haverft got Mahery, // you ask me, he did rf, 
all right. / wonder where he’s hiding with that woman? 

Jim, over at the service station, was sure he saw the two 
of them the other day. 

A nice-looking dish, that Meadows dame, / don’t blame 
him for hiding out with her. That looks like real stuff, 
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They^il get *em sooner or later. Hell, they ain’t got a 
chance. Somebody’s bound to recogmze ’em, and that’s it, 
brother. 

I drove on down the hill. 

Ann met me as I got out of tiie car, 

“You were going to fix that center-pole, remember, 
darling? It almost feO in on me again a while ago,” 

‘To hell with it ” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Not a damii thing.” 

“Then why look so angry?” 

I walked past her to the tent and poured a drink out of 
the jug. I did not know what was the matter, but I had a 
feeling that I wanted to crawl away from. I held the 
paper cup, the feeling grew, and suddenly I tossed the cup 
away, 

“Darling,” Ann said, “what is it you wonT tell me?” 

“Nothing. Let’s go for a hike.” 

“It’s too early. I was planning to do some washing. 
What is it, Pete?” 

“They’re still looking for us,” 

“Oh.” 

“Yes, oh,” I said. 

“Please, please, Pete, don't get that way again,” She 
put her hands on my arms. “WeVe been all right. We’re 
going to be all right. You just wait and see.” 

“That’s easy to say. Too damned easy. Anyway, it isn’t 
that. I don’t want to talk about it.” 

“AH right.” She dropped her hands. “Why don’t you 
go fishing for a while? Or if you want we’ll go for a hike, 
ril go with you if you want me to.” 

“Oh, hell, go ahead and do your washing,” I said. 

I was in that mood. If she had said the wrong thing 
then, I would have picked a quarrel or walked out on her, 
I had the feeling that she was a stone around my neck, and 
for a moment 1 almost hated her. 

“You do what you want to,” she said. 
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That was what I needed to hear. And yet it was some¬ 
how wrong, too, because it did not tell me what I wanted 
to know. Or rather, it told me wbat I didn’t want to know. 
It had nothing and everything to do with her. Whatever 
it was, it was in myself, and when I saw it there and 
looked at it, I turned away from the fact, 

Ann clutched my sleeve. I saw her IcKJking past me, her 
face pale beneath the tan, “Someone’s coming,” she said, 

I turned and looked, A green pick-up was coming to¬ 
ward us through the pines. It stopped and the driver got 
out and came over. He was young and lean and brown and 
wore the dark green unilonn of the forestry service. He 
gave a wave of his hand. 

“Hi, folks. Just checldng. You folks cooking on an 
open fire?” 

He saw the stove. 

“That’s the ticket. I>ry up here this time of year, and 
some folks get careless.” He looked around. “Anybody 
else down here?” 

“No.” 

He grinned. “Catching anything?” 

“A few.” 

“Run pretty big?” 

“Fair.” 

“Folks doing fair all up and down the river.” He 
thumbed his hat back and glanced at the Buick. “Well, 
Tve got to be rolling. Watch where you throw your ciga¬ 
rette butts. And if you’ll kind of clean up before you leave 
well appreciate it.” 

“We’U do diat.” 

“Okay. WeU, good luck.” 

He nodded, got in his truck and drove back up the road. 

Ann took a deep breath. “Just feel my heart! He was 
a ranger, wasn’t he? When I saw his unifonn I thought 
maybe he was a deputy sheriff.” 

“I thought at first he was a game warden. And me with- 
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out a fislaing license. It would be just my luck to get cau^t 
oo some little thing like that.” 

Ann lowered her head. ”I wish you hadn’t said that.” 

“What did I say wrong?” 

*‘You said *my luck.’ I’m in this too, you know.” She 
turned away. “It isn’t very nice for me, either. I don’t like 
running away from something I haven’t done. I only did 
it because I love you.” 

“I certainly didn’t ask you to come with me.” 

“I’m not blaming you. Only don’t leave me out of it 
just because you’re angry about something.” 

“Let’s skip it,” 1 said. 

She looked at me, her eyes large, not crying, but close 
to tears. “Let’s not skip anything between us ” 

“All right, all right. Do you want to go on diat hike?” 

“No. You go hishing. I’ll walk a little way with you, if 
you want me to.” 

I did not say anything but got my rod and creel. Ann 
walked ahead of me away from the camp. We foUowed the 
stream up the canyon. It was a clear bri^t day and I 
could feel sweat breaking out on me as we walked along. 
Ann was a good walker. She had a supple body and swung 
alone with a man’s stride. She was good to look at, healthy 
brown, and her hair shone like copper in the sunlight. 
Finally she stopped. “Fd better go back,” she said. 

“I won’t stay out long.” 

She bit her lips and looked at me. “Please don’t get 
complicated, darling. Everything is really so simple be¬ 
tween us.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“You won’t, will you, Pete?” 

“Let’s leave it for a little while,” I said. 

“All right,” she said in a low voice. 

She walked back downstream to our camp. 

I strode on and crossed the stream where the boulders 
were thick, and then angled up the mountainside through 
the pines. I did not want to fish but to lose myself in move- 
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ment I needed to tfiink for myself alone, but the thoughts 
that ran through my brain were not obvious thoughts, but 
abstract echoes of the people who were involved in my 
reason for walking on the side of a mountain in the Sierras. 
I supposed they had been in the back of my mind since I 
had arrived home. 

But try and put the finger on a friend. It is not easy to 
break through the intimacy built up with the years because 
it is too much a part of you. 

But what the hell. Boil it down and you are in it alone. 
You are always in it alone in the end. 

How far you go it alone depends on what is involved. 
If it’s insignificant to all but yourself, they wiU gladly ad¬ 
vise you, because no truer thing was ever said than that 
advice is cheap. But let them be involved, and make the 
stakes high enough, and they will sell you out. For in the 
end it is either you or the other guy. This time I was 
elected. 

All right, so Ann has stuck with me. And Indian. All 
right, I was wrong, I thought, I had been selling out my 
friends, if only in my mind. But there are times when a 
man gets bitter because things are never like he thought 
they would be. And he gets tough because there's always 
a hand in his pocket, and if he doesn’t watch out he will 
be the loser. Hell, I thought, you are always the loser in the 
end. But you’d like to win a little sometimes. You’d like 
to see it add up right on the ledger, and know that what 
you had planned was coming true. But it never happens 
that way, I thought. They take you for what they can get 
because that is the way man is made. And they’ll even kill 
you if it comes to that, the way they killed Bob and Ed. 

I wished I would quit thinking like that, and I would. 
The trouble was you wanted to have company and be alone. 
You wanted, as the saying goes, to have your cake and eat 
it. And you had no business to squawk just because things 
didn’t turn out the way you planned. 

Leave it alone, I thought. So in my mind I turned to 
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Ed. He’d mentioned my name to Elaine before he died. 
Well, that was possible. I was probably the last person he 
was conscious of in his life. And I had given him a message 
to give Elaine. He’d probably been in a state of shock but 
had remembered me. Maybe he thought it was me bending 
over him. Maybe he didn’t even know what was going oi^ 

I thought. Ed had been a first-class drunk. I wondered if 
he would have straightened out. But what difference did 
that make now? Why waste thought on what you had no 
power to change? Elaine could have kUled him, I thought. 
She must have hated the thought of losing him, and was 
certainly happy to see him safe and sound in bed that af¬ 
ternoon he got tight and I had to slug him. So happy she 
could cry, and did. Maybe she killed him, I thought. She 
came home and he told her it was water under the bridge, 
and she pulled out that little metal contraption and put a 
couple of ounces of pressure against the trigger. And 
Edward Mosby felt the bolt of lightning hurl through him 
and he would never fly a jet, nor take a drink at the offi¬ 
cer’s bar, nor shack up with the first piece to wiggle her 
butt in his face, not even have the fleeting glory of dying 
in combat. 

Well, so much for that, I thought. She could have killed 
him. As she could have killed Bob because he would not 
take her away from another man, even though she wished 

it. 

It was hard to tell about women. No, that was too pat 
and all wrong. It was obvious and corny. It was better to 
say that you could not tell about people, because you can’t 
It depends on what’s involved, I thought. No man grows 
up to be a murderer on purpose. Nor a woman, either. It 
is always a set of circumstances that pull the trigger, and 
where it begins is a good question. 

Which brought me around to Harriet. She hadn’t appre¬ 
ciated it one damn bit when I had given her the brush. 
Women like her never do. Their sex allure is at once their 
banner and their downfall. And when they have that stufl 
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the boys want, they arc unable to face the fact that their 
product can be resisted by a few customers. But it doesn’t 
necessarily follow that they will kill because their egos have 
been blasted. 

And what about Dave? Yes, what about him? Had Har¬ 
riet been the woman in Bob*s life I would have put the 
finger on Dave. But Bob had never gone for that provoca¬ 
tive black-eyed package, so where did that leave me? 

I had to stop this jumbled thinking because it wasn't 
getting me any place. I would have to take my chances and 
find out what I could. Stop thinking and act. Okay, go 
ahead and act, I thought. But then I was faced with it 
again, and I was not ready to look it in the eye and spit 
and walk away. 

So I thought about Ann, and the swift rush of emotion 
that brought us together that first night. What was it? I 
thought. She called it love, and perhaps it was, but I felt 
there were a few other emotions lurking in with it. It was 
love but different, too. Because in her there had been a 
deep understanding for my need that, in that moment, had 
been only partly sexual desire. She had realized my need 
and had given of herself, and in the giving there had been 
compassion, and perhaps a touch of pity mixed with a 
dash of maternal instinct, neither of which are an ideal 
diet for a man's ego. 

And I felt, somehow, that these feelings were still a 
part of what she chose to call love. I was not even sure 
that I loved her. The word rarely fits the relationship but 
is easy on the tongue, so you say it. You say it having 
brought your dream girl home from the prom, where she 
wore the green-and-gold gown, and you are standing on 
her front porch, in the dim moonlight, and she raises her 
sweet face and closes her eyes and you wrap your lanky 
arms around all that sweet softness and her lips are young 
and smooth and faintly moist, and a door opens on a phase 
in your young life, and you say it. Or you say it drunkenly, 
in the strange bed, and if you remember it in the morning 
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you huny along the street with your face burning. Or you 
say it in your head as you slip the ring on her finger, and 
six months later you wonder how it happened. Because it 
isn’t that easy by a long shot. Because after a while the 
odd and so far hidden quirks of character crop up and be¬ 
gin to grow and strangje the roses in your garden of love. 
So you try and hack away at the weeds, but the roots are 
still there, brother, and all they need is a little rain to get 
them growing again. 

And so the doubts were in me when I thought of Ann. 
She was part of the problem, but not the problem itself. 
Because the problem was me, and I was ttying to escape it 
through her. Or maybe, since our plan to marry had taken 
a back seat for self-preservation. I saw a way out. 

But that wasn’t die answer to the problem, and I knew it 
walking beneath the pines, the pine needles crunching 
beneath my boots as I walked along, me not paying much 
attention where I was going, but just going and not getting 
there. For what registered on my brain was what had been 
there, I suppose, for a good many years, since I was ten, 
and an older and stronger boy had told me to face the 
death of the two people who had been responsible for our 
lives on this earth. He had told me to face it and kept me 
busy in order to keep me from thinking, but I had thought 
nevertheless, and in my mind I had not faced it but had 
run away. And in a manner of speaking I had been nm- 
ning ever since. I had run when they handed me the dis¬ 
charge and the severance pay. And even though I had 
come back each year for a visit it had always been with 
the feeling that I must run again very quickly to get away 
from whatever was trying to close in on me. And I had 
run when Barker put the finger on me. So there it was, at 
last, what I had suspected for a long time and had been 
afraid to face—^this lack of faith in myself and my fellow 
humans. For if you have no faith in yourself you will lun 
if only to escape the knowledge that you have no fmth. 
You give it a name, a dozen names, but in the end it is 
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you yourself who is at fault. So what I understood, finally, 
there on the side of that mountain, was that without such 
faith there is nothing, and that if 1 could not find it within 
myself I had no business blaming others. Nor did I have 
any right to sleep with a girl named Ann Meadows, or 
expect her to share the faithlessness which was so much of 
me. 

For if in the end you are alone, as I have said, it is be¬ 
cause you were meant to be alone, and you’d better make 
the best of it by building up that essential faith within 
yourself. Because that is all you need in the end, and if 
you have enough of it you can share it with others less 
fortunate. 

So having wrestled it into submission, having spit in 
its eye with a cold resolve, I tossed the problem into the 
rush of the stream and started back for camp. I knew 
that I could go back with a clear consdeoce. My crime 
had been against myself, in running away, and they could 
do no worse than put me in a gas chamber if I went back. 
So I would go back and ask questions. For I had not lost the 
right to question, but had found something instead which 
I had l(Kt long ago, if I had ever had it at all. 

So it is never too late to learn, after all And if what you 
have learned is worth anything, you will know it. 

So I ^ed back to camp, and it was good to sec the 
tent again. I hated to leave it, but I would. We would 
pack and head for Surf City, and I would see Elaine, and 
Harriet, and Dave, and if nothing developed I would see 
Lieutenant Barker. But I would see the others first Ann 
wasn’t around. Maybe she had gone for a walk. As I 
crossed the clearing a man stepped out of the tent. It was 
the ranger. He had a tight grin on his sunburned face and a 
revolver in his hand. 

Hi, Mahery,” he said. “I was wondering when you were 
coming back.” 
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Chapter Fourteen 


It is not pleasant to look at the business end of a gun, 
although that length of blue steel was more of an impress 
Sion than a reality. For what I really saw was Ann’s face 
looking at me through the open tent flap, looking at me 
with an alert awareness that was at the same time a warn¬ 
ing. Then I looked back at ihe gun, and it was steady in the 
hand, and that to which the hand was attached, the man 
itself, was there for business. 

I said, “What’s the idea of the reception?” 

“Just stay where you are, Mahery.” 

I turned to Ann, “Ann, did he hurt you?” 

“No, darling.” 

He interrupted, “Let’s not get cute, either of you. 
Lady—” tat-ing a side step away from the entrance— 
“come on out of there.” 

“You just wait till I get my things,” Ann said. 

“Then get ’em and come out here.” 

“Where do you think you’re taking us?” I askeed him, 

“Mister, I’m taking you to the nearest lockup. Any ob¬ 
jections?” 

“Would they do any good?” 

“Nope.” 

“So you came back,” I said. “What changed your 
mind? Didn’t you recognize us at first?” 

“I recognized you all ri^t. But it seems you murdered 
a man, mister, and I wasn’t taking any chances. So I parked 
the truck up above and hiked back down and kept the 
little lady company. Now we can all drive up in your car, 
light?” 

“You’re the man with the gun.” 
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He grimied. “That’s what makes it so nice. Tell me, 
Mahery, did you really kill that guy?” 

“No.” 

“Well, maybe he had it coming. Go ahead and drop 
your rod. And take off that creel.” 

“What about the rest of our stuff?” 

He shrugged. “What about it? The sheriffTl pick it up, 
so don’t worry on that account Ccane on, lady, whaf s 
holding you up?” 

“I’m ch a n g ing my clothes,” Ann said from inside the 
tent 

“Danm it, let’s not be fooling around,” he said, glano* 
ing uneasily at the tent. “Hurry it up in there.” 

“Give her time,” I said. 

He was right next to the tent flap. Ann appeared there. 
She hadn’t changed. He started to say something and as 
he did so the tent collapsed and he hollered, “Hey!” and 
did what any man will do if a tent starts to fall in on him. 
He jumped back. And I dove at his knees, the tent around 
our ears. I heard the gun go off. The shot was loud so 
close to my ears. I hit him with everything I had, and then 
hit him again and again. When I climbed off him he was 
out cold. 

"Annl” I said. 

I lifted the flap and she crawled out. The next second I 
was holding her and asking if she were hurt, and she was 
bolding me and wondering the same thing 

“I thought he’d shot you.” 

“Are you all right, Ann? Are you sure you’re all right?” 

“Of course, darling. That sUly center-pole. I’m glad you 
didn’t fix it now.” 

“I felt it coming,” I said, and took the hunting knife 
from my belt and cut a couple lengths of guide rope 
from the tent. 

“What are you going to do?” Arm asked. 

“Tie him up, but good.” 

He came out of wherever he’d been as I was tying his 
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wrists, and he hated me with his eyes, not speaking. I 
knew he did not hate me because he thought I had killed a 
man, but because he’d been tricked, his dignity wounded, 
and the boys at the station would have many a laugh over 
this before it was forgotten. He asked me, after I had 
trussed him up and had pEurked him in the middle of the 
spreading canvas, how in the hell he was supposed to get 
out of there. And 1 said someone would be down presently 
to untie him. 

Ann, meanwhile, had gathered a few of our things and 
was putting them in the car. I told her to take the box of 
groceries, and then got up, took the box from her, shoved 
it along the back seat and climbed behind the wheel Aim 
got in and we drove off, I glanced at her once before we 
ground up the steep, twisting drive, and she sat hunched 
against the door, her face pale and sick, and that sickness 
settled in me, too, deep down where it is not so much 
sickness as duU pain and remorse. She said, her voice dull 
and flat, "‘I wish we hadn’t done that,” And then, “I 
wanted to do it. That’s what’s so horrible. All I could 
think of was getting away.” 

“That’s only natural,” I said. 

“Where are we going?” Ann asked, still in that dull, flat 
voice from which all meaning, even me, had gone. 

And I didn’t answer until we topped the rise, and there 
I stopped and turned to her and sai^ “We’re going back.’^ 

“Back?” she said. 

I told her yes, we were going back to Surf City and ask 
questions, and if that didn’t work we were going to take 
a walk down to police headquarters and see a certain 
Lieutenant Barker. 

She sat there and looked at me. She looked at me for a 
full minute with those big eyes that grew suddenly wann 
and alive again as they ga^d deep into mine, and I felt I 
smiled, and she smiled and then gave a little cry and col¬ 
lapsed against my chest, her shoulders shaking. And I 
knew then what she had endured, and that it had been for 
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i^ily me alone, and that she had known all this time that I 
shouldn't have nin away. And that which had been be¬ 
tween us, that which she had known but had not let me 
know in words, was wiped away, and I knew then, truly, 
that the rest didn't really matter, for we were together now, 
and no longer afraid. 

Indian came from the house as I drove up and parked at 
the side of the gasoline pump. He filled the tank while I 
told him what had happened. “You'll have to go down and 
untie him, Indian. I guess you’d better leave our stuff down 
there until the police come to check it” 

Indian nodded. 

“How far will he have to go to use a phone?” 

“Well, you know where the village is.” 

The village was about ten miles down the road 

“Could be, though,” Indian said, his face solemn, “that 
he won't want to use a phone, considering the position he's 
in. I know that boy right well, and he just might want to 
forget the whole thing.” 

“An 3 nvay, you’d better get down there and untie him.” 

“Oh, TU get down there all right. Might be an hour or 
two, though. But 111 be watching to see that nothing hap¬ 
pens to him.” 

I tried to pay him but he wouldn't take any money. “You 
come back and pay me when you dear up this mess. And I 
hope you get the son-of-a-gun, Pete ” 

“Thanks for everything, Indian.” 

“Bring Ann along next time you come.” 

He turned his dark Indian face with the high cheekbones 
and the flat cheeks and the wide hard mouth and smiled at 
Ann through the open window. And Ann called him over 
and leaned out and kissed him on the mouth. 

“My wife shouIdVe seen that,” Indian said, grinning 
and stepping back. 

“You tell her she's a lucky woman to have you,” Ann 
said. 

He chuckled, shaking his head, and said to me, “If it 
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gets too tough, Pete, come back this way and ITl hide you 
out.” 

"‘It won’t get that tough, Indian, but we appreciate the 
offer.” 

We shook hands. I got m the car and we started off. As 
I turned on the highway we looked back and waved. 

“Isn’t he nice?” Ann said. “Do you think he could hide 
us out like he said?” 

“Sure.” 

“But we don’t want to hide out any longer, do we, dar¬ 
ling?” 

“No,” I said. “Listen, I’d better concentrate on driving. 
We’ve got only a few hours of daylight left, and Fd like 
to get to Surf City before morning,” 

“And then what?” 

“Then we’ll see Elaine.” 


We arrived in Surf City just as it was getting light. I 
parked out front of Elaine’s apartment house and we took 
the elevator upstairs. We walked quietly through the 
hall. I knocked softly but insistently. Elaine answered 
the door. When she saw us she took a step back, and said, 
“Good God! Where did you two come from?” She spoke 
in a whisper, and then dropped her voice still lower, “Come 
in, quick—” She glanced inside the apartment. “Go in the 
kitchen. For God’s sake don’t let anybody see you!” 

Ann went past me inside. I followed her. Elaine went 
ahead of us into the kitchen. Her long silk robe made a 
hissing sound as she walked. 

“My God!” she said again with the door closed. She was 
wide awake. She evidently hadn’t removed her make-up 
the night before, for I could detect traces of powder, and 
there was a faint smudge of lipstick on one side of her 
mouth. 

“Wait right here and don’t make a sound,” she said, 
holding tight to my arm. “I’ll be right back.” 
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She went out 


Ann whispered, 
do?” 


'‘What do you suppose she’s going to 


“I don’t know.” 

We waited. After a moment I heard the sound of a door 
closing. The door leading to the kitchen was a swing door 
and I opened it enough to peek out. Jennings, the real 
estate man, his round little face flushed, entered the living 
room. He had his coat over his arm and was knotting his 
tie. Elaine helped him hurriedly. She was a head taller and 
he stood like an obedient schoolboy in front of her. Then 
she kissed him and hustled him to the front door. I heard 
their whispers and wanted to laugh. Elaine was being true 
to character. She wasn’t going to suffer loneliness if she 
could help it. But Jennings! I remembered the way she’d 
talked to him at the club. Well. I supposed she had the 
upper hand in their relationship. She probably wouldn’t 
have to worry about him chasing, either. Well, it was her 
life. I went back and sat at the table. 

Elaine came in. She didn’t appear in the least flustered 
and gave no explanation for her absence. She shook her 
head at us, smiling. “You two look as though you’d been 
on a hunting expedition,” she said. “How does coffee 
sound?” 

“Great.” 

Ann said, “Aren’t you surprised to see us?” 

“Honey, you scared me out of a year’s growth,” Elaine 
said, smiling at Ann. “Just where have you two been?” 

Taking a trip,” I said. I wanted to keep Indian’s name 
out of the business, 

“Well, let me tell you something. You took a chance in 
roming here. Don’t you know that every cop in the state 
is looking for you?” 

“We read the papers,” I said. 

She seemed to have gotten over Ed’s death. I could not 
but marvel that already she was sharing his bed with an- 
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other man. There mast have been a mder self-centered 
streak in her than I had given her credit for. 

"Well, anyway, you’re here, and I’m ^ad because it g?ves 
me a chance to say what I should have said in the first 
place, and didn’t I know you didn’t kill Ed, although I’d 
be lying if I said I didn’t think so when I found him. After 
all, he spoke your name.” 

“I gave him a message to give you. Ann and I were 
going to Las Vegas to be married, and I wanted you to 
know where we’d be in case something came up about the 
club.” 

“I imaged something of the sort. Anyway, I finaUy got 
around to telling Lieutenant Barker that you couldn’t have 
murdered Ed, but he more or less ignored me.” 

“What makes you think I didn’t?” 

"And what makes you think I didn’t?” she retorted 
swiftly. “Oh, I know you must have thought so. At least 
you must have suspected that I could have. But I didn’t. 
Do you believe me?” 

“Yes.” 

“We’re not the type, Pete.” 

“Listen, I just happen to believe you, is all. Don’t tell 
me about types. EHd you know that ^ was going to leave 
you?” 

“Not till after he was dead. Then I learned that he was 
throwing me over for Uncle Sam, the poor thing.” 

She got up and poured us coffee. Ann smiled and winked 
at me. “Darling, this is incredible,” she said softly. “I al¬ 
most think this is a dream.” 

Elaine put cups in front of us. “What happens now? 
You won’t be able to hide out in this town very long. But 
you’re welcome to stay here.” 

“You see, darling?” Ann smd. “We’ve still got friends.” 

Elaine sniiled at her. “Of course you have.” 

“We’re not hiding out,” I said. “We’re just taking what 
time we have left to try and learn a few answers. When did 
you see Bob last, Elaine?” 
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“What difference does that make?” 

“Did Ed ever make a play for Harriet Walker?” 

“It’s possible.” She gave a short laugh. “Although it 
was probably the other way around. Anyway, what if 
they did get together?” 

I was remembering something, and then I had it. Maybe 
it didn’t mean anything, I thought It was what Ed had told 
me, drunkenly, about having known someone in San 
Francisco, and how he’d like to have a little of it right 
now. And something else. “You told me Ed hadn’t been 
drunk for almost a year. Is that right?” 

She nodded. 

“Wen, Harriet’s seen him drunk. At least she told me I 
ought to see him when he gets tight. And she hasn’t lived 
in this town for a year, so where did she see him drunk?” 

“I wouldn’t know. Maybe she’s the one he used to go 
see whenever he left me.” 

“With Dave watching her the way he does?” 

“Maybe they had a place. Who knows? And who cares?" 

I looked strai^t at her. “When did you see Bob last?” 

“Well, if you must know, I went with him to Catalina.” 

“When was this?” 

“A few days before he was killed. I told you I wanted to 
marry him, and I thought that once I got him out there—” 
She shrugged. “Anyway, he wouldn’t promise. He just 
wasn’t that kind of guy. He couldn’t do it to Ed. So the 
next morning we came back and be drove to Los Angeles 
on business.” 

“How did you go to Catalina?” 

“On my boat, of course.” 

“Did you know that Harriet was over there at the time?” 

“She was?” 

“Yes. And Dave wasn’t with her. Not according to what 
I heard her tell his secretary, anyway. Where did you stay 
that night?” 

“At a hotel.” ' 

“And Bob?” 
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“He slept on board. He wanted to have a fling at the 
fish just after dawn,’^ 

“Did he mentioo having seen Harriet?” 

"No. We said damn little on the way back. Anyway, 
what are you getting at?” 

"Pete thinks Harriet might have been mixed up in Bob s 
murder/^ Ann said. 

“It’s possible ” I said. “Ed was gone for a couple of days 
while Bob was supposedly in Los Angeles. So let’s assume 
he was on the isl^d seeing Harriet. And that Bob saw 
them together.” 

“You think Harriet killed Bob because she was afrrnd 
he would tell Dave that she was two-timing him with Ed? 
No, Pete, I tiiink you’re wrong.” 

“Maybe, but it’s a possibility, and possibilities are all 
we have to go on. I wonder where Harriet stayed? 

“WeU, there aren’t too many places on the island. I 
would imagine she stayed at one of the big hotels.” 

“I wish we knew for sure. Then we could find out if any¬ 
one came to see her. The point is that if we’re going to do 
anything, we’ve got to do it before we give ourselves up.” 

Elaine arose. “So what we do is go there and ask ques¬ 
tions. Listen, Pete, you’re not the only one who wants to 
find the killer. After aU, I loved Bob, and I lived with Ed.” 
Suddenly she grinned. “I hope you don’t think Bob spent 
the ni^t with Harriet after he refused to marry me. ’ 

“No, but wouldn’t it be nice to learn that she tried to get 
him and failed?” 

By nine we were out of the harbor and breasting the 
swells. Elaine had fixed us a good breakfast at her apart¬ 
ment. She had made us change clothes because our boots 
and woolen shirts were too conspicuous. I wore a pair of 
Ed’s slacks and one of his sport shirts, and Ann was wear¬ 
ing one of Elaine’s slack suits. We were dressed to go on a 
boat ride. 
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It was a hazy morning and the ocean was gray and rjthn 
except for the long, smooth swells. Looking back I could 
not see the harbor. Visibility was less than a mile and 
Elaine was steering by compass. She seemed to know 
what she was doing. I went below and stretched out on one 
of the bunks and went to sleep. 

After a while, I woke up and went on deck. The day had 
turned clear and the Catalina shore was in sight. There 
were dozens of small craft anchored in the bay. They 
ranged from rowboats to cruisers. There were many sail¬ 
boats. Two yachts were anchored farther out The water 
was very clear and blue-green and you could see the sandy 
bottom if you looked closely. If you looked long enou^ 
you saw the darting shadows of fish. On the green hillsides, 
surrounding the bay, the houses and hotels were bright 
splashes of color, and the casino reminded me of a Greek 
temple.^ Coming into the bay, with the sun bright on the 
water, it felt like a holiday. Elaine cut the engine and I 
threw the anchor overboard. Then I lowered the punt and 
rowed her to shore. 

We had decided that fliere was no need for Ann and 
me to risk recognition. I rowed back. The water looked cool 
and inviting, and since I felt sleepy and gritty I decided to 
go for a swim. Below in a locker I found a pair of trunks. 

I undressed, stepped into them, and came out on deck. 

“I wish I’d brought my suit,” Ann said. 

“There’s one of Elaine’s in the locker.” 

I dove.in and swam down. The water was refreshing and 
gave the feeling of washing everything away. It made you 
come ^ve. I let myself rise, took some air, and made a sur¬ 
face dive under the cruiser. In the dark, under the bottom, 
the water was colder. When I came up on the other side I 
could see the sun through the water. I floated on my back, 
my eyes closed. Suddenly hands were on my face and I 
went under. I twisted and dove down. When I opened my 
eyes I saw Ann’s legs kicking away from me in a frothy 
blur. I swam hard, came up under her and pulled her 
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down. We broke water laughing, and swam back to the 
boat. We climbed up and stretched out on the floor of the 
cockpit. Ann had suddenly stopped lau^iing. 

“What’s the matter, Ann?” 

“I don’t know.” Her voice was tired and empty of 
feeling. “I can’t stop thinking that all thisi—all this has to 
end.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“I think about you in prison,” she said, 

“Stop it, Ann.” 

"We have so little time left, and if it turns out badly tor 
us —” 

“Don’t try and puzzle it out now,” 

She shivered a little and got up. “I’d better dry myself.” 
After a while I followed her below. She was rubbing her¬ 
self with a towel. She was much darker than when I had 
first met her—quite tanned except for the white strip 
around her hips and her breasts. 

“Ann,” I said. 

When she turned she was crying. She locked her arms 
tight around my neck, her face against my chest, and I 
could feel her trembling. 

“You’re all wet,” she whispered after a while. She had 
stopped crying. “Here, let me dry you.” 

“No, that’s something I’d better do myself.” 

She sat on a bunk, her hands back, and arched her body. 
She gave a low laugh. She was all right again. “You’d make 
a horrible Tarzan, darling. You’re too skinny.” 

“And you’re—” I said, dropping the towel and making 

a grab for her. 

She laughed, straggling. 

“Kicking and the use of the elbows are against the rules, 

I said. And then, after what seemed a long time, “I’d better 
go up and see if Elaine’s waiting.” 

I dressed and went up on deck, Elaine was just turning 
onto the wharf. I rowed over and helped her into the punt. 
She looked excited. "Well—” 
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“Yes, somebody was there to ask about her. At the hotel, 
I mean." 

“Who?” 

“I don’t know. The clerk who talked to the man wasn’t 
on duty. It was the evening of the day Bob and 1 got here. 
And another thing: Harriet didn’t use her room every 
night she was there, either. I found that out from one of 
the maids.” 

“Do you suppose it was Dave who made the inquiry_ 

checking up on her?” 

Elaine frowned. “If it was, it means he stayed overnight 
Because the last boat leaves the island at four-thirty, and 
the plane doesn’t fly at night” 

“He could have hired a water-taxi to take him over,” I 
suggested. 

She nodded slowly, not looking at me but at the water 
in some distant way that suggested thought beyond my 
simple statement. I couldn’t even begin to guess what she 
was thinking about. But finally she shook herself and 
looked up at me and said, “That’s true. If he came here 
for the express purpose of checking on Harriet, I don’t 
suppose he meant to get caught at it. So he’d hardly take 
the chance of staying overnight.” She nodded again. “The 
minute we get back I’ll check the water-taxi service.” 


Chapter Fifteen 

Well, that s what happened that morning, or that day, 
I should say, because it was mid-afternoon by the time 
we cut across the twenty-five-odd mile stretch of blue 
water that separates Catalina from the mainland. And 
though nothing much was said on the way back, there must 
have been plenty of thinking going on, regardless of the 
gloom. I know I was doing my share, but there are times 
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when somethiiig stops yon from revealing your innermost 
thoughts, even to your beloved, because in revealing them 
you win be lettiiig loose something that needs to rem^ 
unspoken for at least a little while. Or you will be revealing 
something of yourself which you want to remain hidden 
even from yourself. For thought is one things and though 
it may hurt it can only hurl yourself; but once the thought 
is spoken it is beyond retraction, and the devil take the 
consequences. Or maybe it was just because we didn t 
like to put the finger on what had been a friend* Anyway, 

I was doing my share of thinking, and way in the back of 
my head there was a little stirring, a tiny rumble of anger 
that demanded recognition. But when I took it out and 
examined it, knowing it should be more than anger, that 
it should be rage, or hatred—^when I took it out I found it 
wrapped in a covering of apathy and sorrow, so that I 
quickly put it back where it had been, for you cannot 
force an emotion and expect it to possess you. 

So we got back around mid-aftemoon, and while Elaine 
went about checking the water-taxi' people, Ann I 
waited in the apartment. Ann fixed a light lunch while we 
waited, and I could tell by die preoccupied look around 
her eyes that she was doing a little thinking too. And 
about the time she finished filling the plates and pouring 
the coffee, Elaine came In, and the first thing she said was, 
“You were right. They don’t keep a record of passengers’ 
names, but a stout little man wearing passes did hire a 
boat to take him to Catalina that evening.” 

And I said, “Dave isn’t so little.” 

But she brushed that aside with an impatient wave of 
her hand. “He’s it,” she said. “The man gave me a good 
description and he’s it. What do you make of it? 

That was throwing it at me, because I had a good idea 
what all three of us made of it, so I said, “It seems like a 
damn funny coincidence that the four people involved in 
this affair were on the island that same evening.” 

Ann stirred the food on her plate and said, “I don’t 
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know as it’s so much of a coincidence, darling. We know 
Dave is jealous of Harriet. And he no doubt had a good 
idea that she was playing around. Maybe he suspected 
Bob, who was supposed to be in Los Angeles. But instead 
he was at Ca tal i na with Hlaine, So suppose Dave saw Him 
there—” 

“Hold on,” I said, and turned to Elaine. “What time 
did you and Bob part that evening?” 

“Oh, around nine, nine-thirty. We’d quarreled, and there 
was nothing to say. He told me he was going to sleep on 
the boat, and that he would meet me for lunch at one the 
next day. He wanted to get an early start.” 

“Well, I suppose he could have met Harriet after he left 
you. But if be did, why didn’t he mention it?” 

Elaine shrugged, and said with the faintest scorn, “I 
haven’t the slightest idea.” She took a swallow of coffee, 
and added, “But she’s mixed up in it, and I’ll lay odds on 
it.” Then she banged the cup on the saucer, and with a 
kind of childish relish that was not pretty to see, she re¬ 
peated herself, saying, “She’s mixed up in it all right” 


For this gaunt, middle-aged woman with the green eyes 
that were still lovely had called Harriet a bitch, but for 
no reason that I could see but that the bitch was still able 
to pick and choose, while the middle-aged bundle had to 
be content with whatever she could get. And if that wasn’t 
bitchmg, with her husband still warm under the sod, then 
I didn’t know what was. Or perhaps I did. For once again 
it came to me that I was selling out a friend if only in my 
mind, and that nothing was real. You cannot take every- 
thing at face value, and that is a fact, because if you do 
you will end up in a padded cell making faces at yourself. 
So you go along with it the best way you know how and 
hold on to what little integrity you have and maybe you’ll 
come out ail right. Anyway, that was how it hit me deep 
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in the gut there for just a second before it bounced off 
and was gone. And I said: 

“There’s one way to find out if any of this really hap¬ 
pened.” 

And Ann said, “How?” 

And I said, “By me going over and asking Harriet a 
few questions.” 

We thought about that for a while. 

Then Elaine said, “Hadn’t we better find out if she’s 
home first?” She said it as she got up. ‘TU tell you, I’U 
call her and give her the wrong number routine,” 

“Why can’t we all three go?” Ann asked. 

“No, Pete’s right. He’d better go alone. If we all troop 
in there she’s liable to get suspicious and call Dave.” 

I said, looking narrowly at Elaioc “If Dave’s it, why 
do you think Harriet’s mixed up in it 

“Don’t kid yourself,” Elaine said, v, lich didn’t mean a 
thing to me. She went over to use the phone. 

“You be careful, darling,” Ann said. And then, looking 
worried, “I wonder if it would help if I were to talk to 
Dave. I could say we want him to be our lawyer, and—” 

“You stay out of it,” I said. 

“I just thought it would help.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t. If you think you can pump him, for¬ 
get it. Because he’s no wooden-head. It wouldn’t take him 
but about ten minutes to figure out the score, and then 
he’d be on guard.” 

“It’s just possible diat he might say something we can 
use later on in court. We won’t have very much if Harriet 
refuses to talk.” 

“Never mind,” I said. “Stay out of it.” 

Elaine came back. 

“She’s home all right. Are you taking your car?” 

“I might as weU. Stick close to the phone, just in case.” 

“I don’t like you going tiiere,” Ann said, giving me a 
flash of her eyes. 

“Would you rather take a ride down to police head- 
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quarters?” I asked, and the way it came out wasn’t a 
question, but a threat 

She looked at me for a long second, and said, “You 
don’t have to talk to me like that, Pete. It’s just that— 

I know what it is,” I said, and glanced at my watch; it 
was three o’clock. “I just hope to hell Dave doesn’t barge 
in on us before I get the act arranged.” 

“You should have plenty of time,” Elaine said. “He 
doesn’t close his office till five.” 

I kissed Ann, then turned to Elaine, my hand on Ann’s 
shoulder. “Take care of her for me.” 

“I can take care of myself,” Ann said. “Anyway, I still 
think I ought to go—” 

“Forget it,” I said. “WeU, wish me luck.” 

I drove up that new highway and parked where the 
sidewalks ended and then walked on up the road, along 
the hard-packed dirt shoulder; and finally I saw the house, 
and the empty garage and driveway. I went up the long, 
low, stone-floored veranda and rapped on the door, I 
waited. After a while I heard someone coming, Then the 
door opened and Harriet looked out at me. And I saw her 
with the black hair, without the bun, which must have 
been bought at the comer cut-rate drugstore, for her hair 
was stiU clipped short, the way they wore it until, over¬ 
night it seemed, somebody got the idea and went to the 
other extreme and put grandmother’s bun back in the 
limelight. She stood there, dark-and-rough skinned, with¬ 
out a trace of make-up, the thick lips pink against the 
swarthy background, the black eyes wary but curious, 
looking small in the low pink slippers with the flesh- 
colored peek-a-boo wrapper tight around her waist. She 
blinked the black eyes and looked up at me, and I could 
tell she had been asleep, or sleeping it off, for I caught a 
strong whiff of the stuff that comes out of a bottle, and it 
wasn’t milk. She looked at me and said, “What the hell 
are you doing here?” 

“That’s a fine way to welcome me,” I said. 
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“Yeah, and you on the wanted list.” 

“What makes you think I’m still on it?” 

She laughed and fluffed her hair with her right hand. 
“Aren’t you?” she said. “Well, if you are. I’d teU them 
you forced your way in.” 

She stepped aside and I stepped inside. She closed the 
door, took a cigarette from the box on the coffee table, 
tapped it a few times, jammed it in the long ebony holder, 
lit it and sank down on the couch with her legs crossed 
so that the silk wrapper slid open to where her knees 
crossed. I sat across from her in an overstuffed chair and 
wondered how to get started. 

“I’m still sore at you,” she said in that husky voice. 
“You should know better than to walk out on a woman 
when it reaches a point.” 

“I didn’t know we were reaching for anything,” I said. 

“The hell you didn’t!” she flashed. 

She sounded sincerely angry, as though I’d done her an 
injustice, and maybe I had. But only from her point of 
view, only from her point of view. Well, I was past being 
surprised at or by her. There I was, a murderer as far as 
she was concerned, wanted by the police, and I walked in 
on her and instead of screaming in unholy tenor she gave 
me hell for having walked out on her. And there she sat, 
with absolutely no sense of the moral, already looking me 
up and down as a likely conquest. I suppose that the sex¬ 
ual urge in her was so strong that everything else was 
insignificant by comparison. The colonel had really started 
something, I thought, for the question of sex is a delicate 
one. Tip the scales one way and you have sentimental 
slush; go to the other extreme and you come up against 
the obscene. And though you don’t want to follow the 
latter to its ultimate end because of dogmas, or because 
your father told you better, you still do because the animal 
in you demands it, and if you lose something in the proc¬ 
ess, it’s your own damn fault. 
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“Well,” she said, which was nothing more than a prod 
to get me going. 

“I want you to answer a few questions,” 

“Oh, my God!” she said, crushing the butt of her ciga¬ 
rette in an ashtray. She pointed the ebony holder at me. 

Listen, pal, I like a little action, but not where the police 
are concerned. So don’t tell me your troubles, because Fm 
not buying,” 

“Not even from a friend?” 

“A friend!” she said savagely. “Name me one. Yeah, go 
ahead. And if you name that redhead you’re playing house 
with rU laugh in your face.” 

“I thought you liked Ann.” 

You thought! Listen, pal,” she said, leaning toward 
me, “even you—well, yeah, even you—” She broke off to 
laugh at me. “How about fixing us a drink. Everything’s 
on the drainboard.” 

“Sure.” 

From the kitchen I said, ‘'How come yon never told me 
you knew Ed in San Francisco?” 

Silence. 

‘Well?” 

Fmally it came. “What makes you think I knew him in 
San Francisco?” 

I talked to him the day after I arrived home, remem¬ 
ber? And he was tight.” 

I brought in the drinks. I hadn’t mixed them with the 
idea of saving liquor. 

She took a couple of swallows and shivered. Then she 
grinned at me. “He did talk when he was drunk, didn’t 
he? What else did he tell you? Enough to make you inter¬ 
ested in what I’m selling?” 

^ About Catalina,” I said, trying that one for size. 

“That too?” She laughed again, showing the good teeth, 
showing skin where the wrapper had fallen open. “Tell me 
something,” she said, “are you playing detective?” 

“Fm trying to get out from under the hammer,” I said, 
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and took a slug of my own drink. “Maybe you can help 

me,” I added. 

“And why in die hell should I help you?^ she deoianded. 
There it was. Why should she? There was only one 
reason that I could think of, and I said it ^ 

“Because by helping me you can help yourself,” I said. 
“Hah!” she said, taking another quick drink. “Explain 
that one.” 

So I looked at her and thought it over and I knew that 
the only thing she lived for was for self alone, though you 
didn’t have to butter her bread to eat it, but U would help 
because in buttering it you smoothed her pathway through 
life* 

“All right, rn be blunt,” I said. “I think Dave killed 
my brother—” I left that hanging for the reaction which 
didn’t come except for a slight narrowing of the black 
eyes. Then she half nodded as if to go on, and I con¬ 
tinued: “I also think he killed Ed. Now you don’t give a 
good damn for your husband, and by protecting him 
you’re putting yourself on the spot—” 

And I let that hang. 

She shook her head slowly. “That one you grabbed out 
of the bag, mister. I can’t pnt myself on the spot when I 
don’t know what the hell it’s all about. Now can I?” 

I didn’t see how she could either, but she seemed inter¬ 
ested, and I said, “On the other hand, if you help convict 
him, you’re in for what he’s got.” 

“Which is damn little.” 

“It’s still more than you’ve ever had.” 

She shrugged. “You’ve got a point there, and you’re 
right about my husband. I’m just about ready to give that 
gentleman the brush. But what makes you think he did all 

this killing?” ^ ^ 

“Well get to that. What about Ed and San Francisco?” 
“We’ll get to that, too.” She emptied her glass and her 
face said she wished there was more, so I got the bottle 
and filled it for her. She took another healthy slug and I 
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saw that her hand was trembling. “Let’s get back to this 
spot I’m on,” she demanded. 

Now it was my turn to shrug. “Who knows, where mur- 
der IS concerned? Even though you’re his wife they can 
make it hot for you. They have angles. And I don’t thinlr 
you like the idea of going to prison.” 

She clasped her arms and shivered. "You can say that 
again. But what’s Ed got to do with aU this? Yes, I knew 
him. He was on an all-out drunk. So I helped him spend 
some of his cash.” 

“How long did you know him?” 

^ Oh, a week or ten days. Then he up and wandered 

“Had you already met Dave?” 

“God no. That was much later." She tamed her face 
away and said angrily, “This bores heU out of me, I sup- 
pose you know that.” 

“I’m not exacUy enjoying myself,” I said. “So the best 
thing we can do is get it over with.” I paused for refresh¬ 
ments. “Tell me how you met Dave.” 

“I needed a lawyer. Dave happened to be it.” 

“Why a lawyer?” 

Her eyes cut me deep. “That’s none of your d amn busi- 

ness!” 

“Okay, so you met him. Then what?” 

A grin broke through her anger. “Well, I didn’t have 
the money to pay his fee, so—” 

“So that’s why he left San Francisco,” I said. 

“I don’t like the way you said that.” 

“Don’t let it bother you. I was just thinking out loud.” 

“You think he left because it hurt his reputation to 
marry me.” 

didn’t say that.” 

“WeU, I say it, and it’s true. Damn him! That’s one 
reason I hate his guts. He wanted me, oh, how he wanted 
me. Ring and all. But he didn't have the guts to face his 
lawyer friends and their yakkety-yak wives because they 
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knew about me. In his heart the son-of-a-gun is ashamed 
of me, and I hate him for it.” 

“So he came home.” • 

“Yeah, back to the old home town. Said he should ve 
stayed here in the first place, as if I didn't guess the rea¬ 
son. Said all his real friends lived here. A hell of a lot of 
diem I’ve met! You know where he wants me? Right here, 
sitting on this damn couch, looking at television the God- 
long day. Dirmer and pipe and slippers, and to bed at ten 
o’clock. That’s what he wants.” 

She was nervous and angry, and just a bit confused. 
What I had said about prison had wedged her open. I 
suppose Dave had gotten her out of some difficulty or 
other that could have meant a sentence, and now that the 
possibility faced her again she was willing to throw him 
to the lions. Not that her testimony would have been al¬ 
lowed in court, of course, but when you are not sure of 
the law you are inclined to worry. 

I said, “What did Bob have to say the night you saw 

hiin at Catalina?” 

She gave me a quick look. “So you know about that 
too.” 

“Was Ed with you that ni^t?” 

She nodded warily. 

“Sure he was with me,” she said. “And why not? After 
all, we’d met before. Not that we broadcast the fact, of 
course. But we enjoyed each other, and that bag of bones 
he was married to didn’t do him any good.” 

“So you and Ed met Bob,” I said. “Then what hap¬ 
pened?” ^ ^ 

“We were in a bar having a drink when Bob came in, 
she said sullenly. “Ed saw him first, and ducked. He 
didn’t want Bob to know we were seeing each other. The 
f unn y part was that Bob had already seen him. But he 

never said a word about it.” 

I could see now why he hadn’t said a word about it to 
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Elaine, either. He probably thou^t she didn’t know Ed 

was pla5dng aroimd, 

a wlule,” Harriet said. 

Tnat s all there was to it.” 

“Did you know that Dave was on the island that eve- 


She stared at me. “God nol Was he?” 

“Yes.” I told her about it. “What time did he get home 
the night Bob was killed?" 


“It was late,” she said, frowning, “aose to three o’clock 
I remember because he tried to sneak in, but I was 
awake.” 

/’m getting there. I thought, and had another drink I 
was chopping away the useless bits and getting down to 
rticre I could dcecl <he shape of U.mga‘,o cone, » ,o 
speak, but it didn’t make me feel any better. I was coming 
home after the long journey and not sure that I wanted to 
enter that house, though I knew I would, but at the same 
tune the tears were in me because when you go so far you 
^’t stop it. But inside me was a big ice cube, cold in the 
belly as a wmter sky, and I said softly, “Does he own a 
gun? 


^d she nodded and said, “He keeps it at the office.” 
♦ fl'1 crossed her legs again, and leaned forward 
to mck the ash from the cigarette in the long ebony 
holder, and said, “How are you going to prove it? After 

all, he s a lawyer, and a damn good one from what thev 
tell me.” 


“And when did you see Ed last?” I asked, ignoring her 
question. 

“Why?” she demanded. 

•men?” I said softly. “And don’t walk out on that 

one. 

She looked at me sullenly, rubbing one hand slowly 
over her shoulder, under the wrap, and answered, “Three 
or four days before he was killed ” 

“Where?” 
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“We used to meet at an auto court out by Long Beach. 
He told me then he was leaving. We were just there part 
of the afternoon. That’s the last time I saw him.” The 
tongue darted out and polished the thick lips. I asked 
you how you were going to prove it.” 

That ice cube inside me was melting fast, because it was 
no longer cold in there, but hot and tight and angry, and 
I got up and stood over her and said harshly, “I’ll tell you 
first why he was killed. Damn it, it was you, you’re the one 
who broke Dave’s back. You’re the one who pulled that 
trigger even though you didn’t handle the gun—” 
“Listen, damn you— 

I grabbed her shoulders and shook her. “Yeah, listen 
to me! The guy killed because he’s insanely jealous of you, 
and God knows you give him plenty of reasons. And we’re 
going to prove it by giving him another reason. When he 
comes home he’s going to find us together—” 

I knew I was shouting, with ray face contorted, and for 
a second all I saw were those glittering black eyes locked 
in mine, and the moist Ups parted—and I gave her a shove 
so that she feU back on the couch and walked over and 
picked up the phone. I dialed police headquarters. 

A moment later I was talking to Lieutenant Barker. 
“Pete Mahery on this end,” I said. And as he grunted 
and cleared his throat, “Listen, you don’t have to take the 
trouble to trace this call, because I’ll tell you where I’m 
at in a minute. But I want you to come alone, or bring a 
cop along if you want, but don’t make a show of it. I’m at 
Dave Walker’s house. He was Bob’s lawyer.” 

I told him some more, and he said, “What’s this mean?” 
I told him I thought Dave had pulled both killings, and 
that if I was wrong 1 was his baby. “But I want this chance 
to prove that I’m not wrong, so take my word for it when 
I tell you to come as quickly and quietly as possible. And 
don’t park that prowl car out in front,” 

He hesitated. Then, “All right, Mahery. Give me 
twenty minutes.” 
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He hung up, 

I toraed. Harriet was standing behind me in the door¬ 
way. Her eyes had a kind of vacant look in them, but 
deep, and when she spoke her voice was a hoarse whisper- 
“You called the cops,” 

**Yeah, but don’t let it bother you.” 

Her whole body seemed to relax, and her eyes bright¬ 
ened slowly. “Do you think itTl work, honey?” she asked 
in an eager but still husky voice. “He’s not exactly broke, 
you know. Like you said, it’ll be more than Fve ever had ” 
She looked around and gave a choking laugh, “My God, 
but it’ll be good to get out from under him. I was going 
to leave him, you know, but I didn’t expect to get an3^ing 
out of it. ru sell this dump. I’ll set up somewhere in a 
classy apartment—” She broke off and came close to me 
and grabbed me by the sMrt front, and I looked down be¬ 
cause the wrap was hanging open, and when she saw me 
looking she tried again. 

What it is I don’t know, nor how they do it. She let go 
of me and shook her shoulders the least little bit and the 
silk wrapper with the lace in front for you to peek 
through, slid with a soft hiss from her anns, and her back. 
She gave a little nudge of her shoulders and there it went, 
and she stepped daintily from the little pEe of sEk, her 
head lifted. Her bosom pointed the way as clearly as if 
they were fingers. I looked down from there to the flat, 
stomach and the svelte hips and saw the mystery in the 
curve that is there, and something powerful and exciting 
shook me as she ran her hands slowly up her body and 
cupped herself and swayed, lips parted in breathing to¬ 
ward me. Then she raised up on her toes and, without 
touching me with her hands, she put her lips against mine 
and held them there. Then she brushed them slowly along 
mine, they parted, and her tongue darted in and bathed 
my inner lips, and her breathing quickened. 

She was unbearably tempting. And because I was 
tempted, I was angry with myself. And because I was 
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angry, I struck her. I sent the back of tny hand to the 
side of her face, maybe a little harder than I intended. 

She staggered back, her mouth working. I thought she 
would spit curses at me, maybe try to strike back at me, 
or throw something. Instead, her black eyes glittered and 
she laughed. “AH right. That’s the way you want it? Go 
ahead. Hit me. Hit me! I like it too. . . .” 

Wanting her, hungry for her, nevertheless she disgusted 
me. I hit her aH right. LtKing my temper completely, I 
knocked her to the floor. She laughed, shook her head, 
and in her nakedness crawled toward me until she was at 
my feet. Her back was a study in compact brown beauty 
from the curve of the shoulders, along the waist, aroimd 
the buttocks, to the slim muscular legs and manicured 
toes. She flung back her head, so that her hair tossed wildly. 
“You louse,” she said, and sank her teeth into my ankle. 

I jumped and howled, then grabbed her, lighting her 
from the floor. Her skin under my palms felt like the vel¬ 
vety covering of a ripe peach. I moved backward, sank on 
a couch, spread her belly down across my knees. “Brat,” 
I muttered, and proceeded to spank her bottom. I spanked 
until pink color came, until she was howling for mercy. 
“Somebody should teach you. You spoiled, vicious, lusting 
brat!” And stifl I spanked. 

And when I stopped, she moaned, “Oh, you louse. You 
delicious goddam louse. Now. Now! Pete, damn you. I’m 
burning up—She tossed on my lap. “You hit me. You 
did it. You can’t wake me up like that and then just aban¬ 
don me." She buried her red soft lips in my chest. I felt 
her tongue wet and hot on my skin. I heaved, depositing 
her supine on the cushions of the couch. 

“All right,” I said. “I’m only human. All right, then.” 
And I flung myself on her. 

It was then that she struck me, in the face, getting even 
for the mauling I had given her. “I want you, I hate you, 
you louse, but I’ve got to have you.” And she struck 
a gain, her little fist finding my mouth, 1 clouted back. I 
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held her where I wanted her, and then, shuddering with 
passion, used her as I wanted to use her. Not once. Several 
times. And all through the mad mating we exchanged 
blows and kisses, bites and caresses, pinches and fondlings, 
punches and voluptuous touches and when I reached the 
end of it, and I stood up from her, she lay on her back 
and stared up at me out of those amazing black eyes* 

“Delicious,” she gushed. “Oh, delicious! You sweet 
goddam louse. Hit me again. Go ahead , *. I’ll knock your 
brains out, , . 

“Look, Harriet, they’ll be here soon. Cover yourself. Put 
on your clothes*” I was begging for mercy. 


About three minutes later a black sedan pulled up out 
front. Barker got out, said something to the driver, watched 
the sedan roll out of sight, and came up the walk, I opened 
the door, “Come in,” 

He stabbed me with his hard gray eyes. *This had better 
be good,” he said. Ajid then, “Where the hell have you 
been?” 

“I’m here now,” I said, 

Harriet was stretched out on the couch. She had changed 
to a housecoat. She looked at Barker with sleepy eyes and 
got up, smiling at him. I introduced them, then told Bar¬ 
ker what had happened since that morning, and what we’d 
learned. Then I had Harriet tell what she knew. He listened 
carefully, not looking at her but at the 0oor, and when she 
finished, he cocked his head at me and said, “What she’s 
got doesn’t mean a thing. I guess you know that. As his 
wife she can’t testify against him.” He niroed to her. 
“What kind of a gun is it?” 

“I don’t know. It’s a small one. An automatic, I think.” 

He grunted, 

“1 don’t care whether she can testify or not,” I said, 
“That’s hardly the point. What I’m trying to do is get 
him here and make him admit the kUlings. I’ve seen 
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Mm mad, and he*s a tough boy, bnt he goes kind of crazy, 
and that’s what Fm banking on. Another thing is he’ll have 
his gun with Mm, and you’ll be able to check that for size. 
By the way, was the same gun used in both murders? I 
never did find out” 

“It was the same gun, all right. What makes you tMnk 
he’ll have it with him when he conies home?” 

“Because I’m going to make a call to a certain party 
who’ll in turn call Mm under the guise of a nosy neighbor 
saying there’s a man in Ms house. And ii that doesn’t get 
Mm going, nothing will,” 

“And Fm the guy behind the door, is that it?” 

“That’s your department. You’re the cop. You know 
better than me how those things work.” 

He grunted again, a chunky gray-haired, gray-eyed man 
with a cMn like a slab of stone, and turned to Harriet, and 
said in a hard voice, “Do you understand that you’re not 
being forced into anything against your wishes?” 

She nodded, smiling. 

He looked at her a moment longer, Ms mouth tight, then 
said to me, “Okay, make your call.” 

He stood at my elbow while I made it 

“Elaine?” I said. 

“Pete! Oh, am I glad yon called!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“It’s Ann. She’s gone to see Dave. She’s been nervous 
and upset since you left, and—” 

“I told you to watch her!” 

“I did, Pete. I just went to the kitchen for a minute, and 
when I came back in she was gone. I went after her but 
she must have caught a cab. So I rushed back up here and 
was about to call you when you— 

“How long ago did she leave?” 

“Not more than ten minutes ago. We didn’t hear from 
you, and Ann—” 

“Hold on.” I turned to Barker. “Ann’s gone to see Wal- 
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ker. If he hurts her, so help me—" I spoke to Elaine. “Sit 
there and wait for her. Sit there, hear me?” 

I slammed the phone in the cradle and explained what 
had happened. 

Barker said, “Why would she go there?” 

“Because she had some crazy idea that she could help 
us by pumping him. But he’U be the one to do the pump¬ 
ing.” 

Barker pushed me to rare side and reached for the 
phone. He called someone at the Security Building. Then 
there was a short wait. Then he talked to what must have 
been the elevator operator. “She went up there, huh? A 
tall redhead. . . , Yeah, the seventh floor. She’s still up 
there? You’re sure of that. And what about Walker, the 
lawyer. He still up there? ... Okay, thanks.” 

He hung up and immediately dialed headquarters and 
told them to send a couple of men to watch the lobby of 
the Security Building, and for them to grab Dave Walker 
and Ann when they came down. When he finished with 
that he turned to me and said, “She’s up there all right 
Not that it means anything—” 

“What the hell do you mean, not that it means anything,” 
I said. “He’s a killer. He—” 

“Take it easy,” he said, and then to Harriet, "You, lady, 
get some decent clothes on, because we’re going downtown, 
and you might as well come along for the ride.” 

Harriet got up and stood there. Her mouth worked and 
her eyes looked frightened. “Why do I have to go down?” 
she asked. “I didn’t do anything,” 

“Maybe not, lady,” Barker said. "But he’s your husband, 
isn’t he? Don’t you want to stand by him?” 

She gave me a weak grin and left the room. 

“You’re a damn fool," Barker said to me. “Why in the 
hell did you run away?” 

“I’m in no mood to tell tales,” I said. “I’m here now. 
That’s enough.” 
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We waited in silence for Harriet to dress, and when she 
came in we all went out to where the city car was parked 
up the road. Then we drove down the Mil to town. 


Chapter Sixteen 


We parked across the street from the building. Barker 
told Harriet to stay in the car and for me to come with him. 
When we entered the building I noticed a wall clock, and 
it was about hah past five. Barker stopped to talk to two 
men in plain clothes, and then went over and spoke to 
one of the elevator operators. Then he stood by himself 
for a minute, his head lowered, and when he got tiirough 
thinking it over he called one of the plainclothesmen over. 
He said something in a low voice and the cop went out hr 
a hurry. 

Then he looked back at me and said, ‘^Let’s you and 
me go on up.^ 

*^It seems to me you ought to have some more men 
around watching the stairs. There*s probably a fire escape, 
too.” 

”What do you mean, probably,** be said. And then, 
“There’ll be a squad car full of men here in a minute. 
Come on.” 

We got in one of the three elevators and were wMsked 
upstairs. Barker said nothing during the trip. When we 
stopped, and the door slid open, a uniformed cop con^ 
fronted us. 

“They’re still in there, lieutenant,” he said. 

“How about the rest of the offices?” 

“Everybody else has gone home.** 

Barker told hrm to stay there and then we walked along 
the marble corridor past the frosted glass of office doors 
with the black lettering on them. Dave’s offices had two 
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doors, one marked PRIVATE, and the other, ENTER, 
but Barker went on past them to the end of the corridor 
and stood looking out the window. I looked down and saw 
the trafSc, the cars small, and the tiny figures hurrying 
along the sidewalk. We hadn’t stood there a half a minute 
when we heard the sirens shrieking, coming from two di¬ 
rections toward us. One of the prowl cars stopped out front 
and a half dozen cops scrambled out; the other car must 
have stopped at the side entrance, directly below Dave’s 
office, b^ause that’s where the siren finally wailed to a 
sobbing stop. 

“Why advertise?” I said. I was nervous and angry be¬ 
cause I thought that the only way to get a confession out 
of Dave was to surprise it out of him. “Now he’ll know 
something is up.” 

“I want him to know,” Barker said dryly. “Either you’re 
right and he’s it, or your theory is all wet. And if it’s aU 
wet he’ll come out without any trouble.” 

“And if it isn’t” 

“Listen, Mahery, I want to force his hand. I want him 
to know that we’re watching him. The next move is his." 

“Ann’s in there with him,” I said, and the fingers of the 
cold hand inside me opened up and I started to sweat 

“I know that” he said. 

Behind us the elevator door opened and two cops 
stepped out One of them reported to Barker. The building 
was covered. Two squads were on the job. 

“All right,” Barker said. “You men stay up here.” 

He took a ring of keys from his pocket and opened the 
nearest office. I followed him inside. He went to the phone 
and dialed a number. Watching his thick forefinger poke at 
the holes, I knew he was calling Dave’s office. 

“How do you happen to know his number?” I said. 

He gave me a side glance. “You’re not the only suspect 
in this case, Mahery. After all, the same gun was used in 
both murders, and you could hardly have shot your brother 
from where you were in Saudi Arabia—” He broke off and 
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spoke in the phone, “Walker? This is Lieutenant Barker. 
You’ve got a young woman in there with you. Ann 
Meadows. . . , Listen, Walker—’’ 

But it was Barker who listened. Finally he said, “Okay, 
Walker,” and hung up. 

“Well?” I said impatiently. 

“He’s bringing her down,” 

“What do you mean, bringing her down?” 

“I mean he’s our boy, and he knows it. He probably 
knew we were watching him, and from what the girl told 
him^ and seeing the squad cars pull up downstairs on top 
of it, he knows that it’s all over, so he’s bringing her 
down.” 

1 stared at him. “You mean—” 

“I mean he’ll have a gun in her back. He promised not 
to harm her as long as we don’t try to stop him. And don’t 
you start getting any cute ideas. Just leave this to the 
cops.” 

He used the phone again to call downstairs. Then I 
followed him out of the office and he told the cops to come 
down with us. As we got in the elevator I looked toward 
Dave’s oflSces. There wasn’t a sign of life, 

I said, “When are they coming down?” 

“In five minutes. His car’s parked in the lot on the 
comer. He’ll take her there and make her drive. He smd 
he’d let her out when he gets clear of town.” 

Downstairs we waited. I stood with Barker. There were 
a half dozen cops in the lobby. Looking through the double 
glass doors I saw a line of people on the opposite sidewalk. 
Out front they were clearing the sidewalk and a couple of 
motorcycle cops were keeping the traffic moving. 

I leaned against the cold marble wall and tried to smoke 
a cigarette. Ann up there with him. Up there with Dave 
Walker. A gun at her back. I felt helpless. I did not think 
about Dave, nor did I feel anything for him. I was abso¬ 
lutely without feeling where he was concerned. 1 only 
thought about Ann up there with him. As long as he didn’t 
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hurt her. That's all I asked. I didn't care about Ae rest. 

A cop came over to Barker and said, his voice shaking 
a little, ‘‘They're coming down the stairs. HeO, I thought 
they'd use an elevator*" 

‘‘All right,” Barker said. 

I watched the stairs. They were at the end of the long 
narrow lobby. After what seemed a long time I saw them 
coming. Ann came first; Dave walked to one side and a 
little behind her. He had hold of her right elbow with his 
left hand. He had the gun in his other hand, holding it 
close against his stomach, the barrel pointed at Ann’s side. 
I saw right away that it would be impossible to jump him 
before he pulled the trigger. 

Ann's face was gray but calm. Dave's was just a face. I 
could not see him clearly behind her, only the glasses. He 
was not wearing a hat. Barker took hold of my arm and 
motioned with his thumb to clear the lobby. The cops went 
ahead of us out the door and spread out along the sidewalk. 

The sidewalk across from the building was solid with 
people. The motorcycle cops had blocked off the traffic, 
and the street was empty, but I saw men with cameras 
standing between the parked cars. 

I stopped, facing the building, as they came through the 
doors. Ann saw me and I saw her mouth quiver. Then she 
walked on, staring straight ahead. 

I went back with Barker to the comer where a line of 
cops was holding back a millin g crowd. I saw the faces 
staring, and as I swept them with my eyes I saw that the 
parking lot had been cleared of people. 

As Ann and Dave came slowly along the sidewalk, 
camera bulbs flashed and popped. It was like a premier at 
Grauman's, with Dave and Arm the stars of the show. 

They came on. They weren't twenty feet from me when 
I felt somebody on my left, I looked and it was Harriet. 
She gaped at what was coming toward us. That is the only 
way I know of to describe her look. Her lips were parted 
and her eyes shining, and I could hear her hoarse breathing, 
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I have seen that same look on many faces at the bull fights 
in Me3dco City, when the matador sights along the sword, 
and it*s veiy hushed in the arena, the faces watching for 
death so intently that you can feel it in the air, all of them 
fixed with something that is both horror and lonpng, the 
eyes staring in a kind of terrible silence that is at once a 
scream. It is an inner emotion that demands release, and 
when the bull kneels with the sword in him and then goes 
over, slowly, rolling over as the blood pumps out of him 
in a thick red stream, then you hear the hoarse animal cry 
that is released, and you see the cushions and the bottles 
raining down on the sand. 

But Harriet didn’t cry out 
Harriet laughed. 

Just as they were opposite us, turning into the parking 
lot, Harriet laughed. It was a hoarse laugh, and there was a 
sneer in it, and triumph, and Dave stopped as though 
someone had grabbed him by the back of the neck. He 
stopped and turned and his face came apart and a kind of 
sob wrenched from his throat. For a second he stood there 
and the laughter beside me stopped abruptly* 

Then he brought the gun around and shot her. 

Without thought I rushed forward to grab Ann. Behind 
me there was a scream, the sound of a scuffle, and then a 
storm of voices. But that didn’t drown out the animal 
whimpers that tore from Dave’s throat. 

It took three cops to hold him, and all the time he was 
talking to what lay on the sidewalk, talking in the gib¬ 
berish voice of an idiot. Ann choked and started to cry, I 
turned my head away and held her tight to me- 


Now, in the late summer in the mountains it is cool Even 
the days are cool, and we no longer bathe in the stream* 
Yesterday the first snow of the season blanketed the peaks 
around us. It melted this morning with the sun, but there 
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will be more snow in the days to follow, and soon it will 

fall into our canyon. 

But that time is not yet and we love the cold, for there 
is life in the cold mountains. It tingles the blood and sends 
it racing to the cheeks so that the eyes sparkle, and there 
is laughter in the air. It clears the brain and gives you a 
sharp perspective on what has passed; and the change of 
the season is a good thing for a man. He can look back and 
see what he has lost-—but he can also look ahead to the 
future and know that it is good. 

And looking back now I see that many things can 
happen through an accident of circumstance, but not all 
things. For if circumstances brought Dave back to Surf 
City, it was his character that pulled the trigger. Maybe he 
pulled it on Ed when they fought in high school, because 
the fatal act came out of the same cause, a girl. If he’d had 
a gun that day behind the g5ntii he would have pulled the 
trigger just as surely as he pulled it nearly twelve years 
later in Ed’s apartment. 

And character pulled the trigger on Bob, too, even 
though he was caught in a web of circumstances over 
which he had no control. For Bob was the accident. He 
was the innocent bystander crossing the street at the 
wrong moment when the speedster tears through the red 
light and there is the thump as the bumper does its damage 
and the body tumbles and rolls along the pavement to end 
up against the curb. For Dave had seen Bob and Harriet 
together at Catalina, and he had drawn his conclusion. And 
that is where his character took a hand, for he held his rage 
in check and waited for an opportune moment to commit 
murder. 

It all came out at the trial. He had followed Harriet the 
day she went to meet Ed at the Long Beach auto court* 
But once again he put off the act, perhaps savoring the 
results in his mind because he really hated Ed. So he 
watched Ed’s apartment, and he was still watching when 
Ed returned from the induction center. He knew Elaine 
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was out and he saw me enter the apartment from where 
he lurked at the head of the stairs* When I left he knocked 
on the door. Ed answered and told him to come im They 
were in the kitchen when Dave shot him* 

So things happen because of character or circumstances^ 
fate or blind accident Then I think that since life is an 
accident to which we come through the meeting of two bits 
of secretion, that everything that happens to us is perhaps 
also a matter of chance* 

There are many answers* We go along with them the 
best we can. We live. I suppose that is enough* 

Harriet lived* The bullet had caught her high in the 
shoulder and a week later she was walking around* I never 
spoke to her again, not even at the trial, but I understand 
that she sold the house and moved to San Francisco* 

I wonder sometimes if a higher judgment will find her 
guilty of the two murders. 

Dave went to pieces* He was barely able to attend Ms 
own trial, and his lawyer pleaded insanity* But it didn't 
work* He’s sitting in a cell this very day, waiting for the 
hour when they will lead him to the chamber and strap 
Mm in the chair and lock the door and drop the pellet into 
the acid. And Dave will straio against his bonds and per* 
haps hold his breath, but be must breathe, and when he 
does the head will drop and he wiH shudder and gag and 
become still. And so will we all in the end* 

Elaine married Jennings. We sold the club for a fair sum 
and they left town the day after the trial ended. I don’t 
know where they went. I really don’t care* For she was a 
selfish woman, and I don’t really believe she loved Bob, 
but only saw him as a safe anchor in the harbor of her 
years. It was herself she thought of, herself and the enemy, 
loneliness. I suppose she will go on living with JanningSi 
He seemed a safe bet I wish them happiness* 

So that is behind us, but not yet, not all yet. For I 
decided not to sell the house after all, but to live in it for 
a year, and Ann, my wife, agreed. Because little by little I 
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told her something of what I had learned here in the moun¬ 
tains, and as I told her it came to me that I had to live in 
the house of my parents if only to prove that it was no 
longer a burden which I needed to escape. 

And so we wiH live there until the waUs no longer close 
in, until such a time as we mn walk away from it without 
looking back. 

But now, in the late summer, we are in our canyon 
and will stay here until the snow reaches us. Fm writing 
this at the table, outside the tent, and looking up I see 
Ann fishing the pool at the bend of the river. We will 
no doubt have trout for supper, but before she comes in I 
will drive up to Indian's store and pick up a bottle of that 
good mountain whiskey, for we finished off what we had 
last night. And I remember she said, drowsily, '‘Darling, 
what did you do all the time at Harriet's house?" 

And I said, “Why, you know what I did. I asked her 
questions.” 

And she said, “Mmminm. And then you phoned Lieu¬ 
tenant Barker?” , 

And I said, “That's rights ‘ ' 

And she said, “But what happeoerf h^een the time you 
called him and the time he Ipatog?” ^ 

And I laughed and kissed her^^frii 
There are some things a man likes to keep to himseK, 
after all. 


The End 
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fi-265. HOT BLOOD by John B. Thompson 

Folks said Karel was Ejorn to be bad—and she set out to prove it. 

B-266. STRIP-TEASE GIRL by Cal Anton 

Of strippers backstage^and their feverish hunt for thrills, 

B-267. EX-VIRGIN by Orrie Hitt 

At seventesa, Mary took lessons in lust! A seething story of vice 
and hate . . * and love raging uncontroUed. 

B-268, THE THIRD SEX by Artemis Smith 

Comes to grips with the problems of sodety^s greater airse: hoin^ 
senaalityl Told with unblushing honesty and vigor, 

B-269. PRIVATE SCHOOL by J, C Priert 

The girls cau^c each other jovel An intimate glimpse of the 
vice that lurks behind the facade of many a private scho^ 



B-271. naked Dl^mE by Henry Louis Nixon 

The hill, terrifyinf; stoiy of ■ woman trapped by die desperate 

demands of her 

B-272, GOLDEN TR^P hy Daoma Wbiston 

Gay was a peculiar gif! . . . she gave h^sdf to to women* 
even to complete stratigcra! 

B-273o of G-STRINGS AND STRIPPERS by Mark Tryon 

story of two stripper?. Mafgjot, who teased men—but Wed 
girls—and Lula, who tantalized both—but loved neither. 

a274. SUBURBAN SIN by Orrie Hitt 

Split4evel sez. A novel of women who trade husbands—of 
wbo borrow wivesl 

B-275* MIMI by Lee Morel! 

A briHiant study in sensuality that cuts deeply and hides nothing— 
absolutely nothing! 

B-276a TRIANGLE OF SIN fey Mannine 

About three lovely gids who shar^ mribidden ecstasies * , • A 
delicate subject, daringly treated. 

B-278. SORORITY SIN by E. S. Seeley 

^ofees deeply to the rotten core of co-ed sex and lesbian love oo 
the campus. 

B-279. convention GIRL fey Rick Lucas 

Tycoons on the town in a wondrous world of bourbon, blondet 
and boudoira—where business is a row of beds. 

B-200. warped by Michael Norday 

The story of a strange and terrible triangle—two tormented idsteta* 
and the woman they both desired! 

B-28L STRANGE CIRCLE fey Gale Sy4ncy 

Savage jealousy and strange passions in the asphalt jungle—whete 
music’s mad beat edices the throbbing of hungry bodies. 

B-2fi2. MAVIS by Juatm Kent 

The shocking po^taJt of a pretty wife who fell victim to the soft 
and corrupt passions of another woman. 

B.283. night of the LASH by Barry Devlin 

Wife, daughter and misiMjj—all were at the inmy of a aadistk 
tycxxjn! 

^"285. EX-MISTRESS by Thoxnaj Stotie 

Hungry men were ready to reveal her past—unless she bought 
silence with her voluptuous body. 

B-286. HELENA^S house by Kim Savage 

A keyhole vi^ of "America's uppef-dass bedroom*' in our party, 
mad; alcoholic suburbs—where the only thing cheap is love! 

B-287. POUND OF FLESH by Simms A|f>ert 

Kitty made time with the boss behind his wife's bad:—and with 
everybody else behind the boss’s bade! 

B-288. wayward GIRL fey Orrie Hitt 

At fourteen, an addict. At fifteen, a prostitute. Ac sixteen, an in¬ 
mate submitting to strange prachce*. 



B.289. WARPED DESIRE by Kay Ad^na desoer*- 

Bo[dIy pnAej the ptdjl™ of the fagid viTOMn, fcrad by desper*- 

tiou into iimatufaf pallid 

B.290. SCARLET CITY by Ba«y ^ ^ 

The town was open . . . wide open . . . and Uwa was om 

to route a kBling, using bar lusdous lovely body as bait 

B-292. MALE VIRGIN by Jack Woodfotd and 

John Burton Thompson . , , , . £._ .1 

The unblushing story of a hlushJng tad who was taught the tacts ot 
life by four passionate young ladies. 

B-293. STATION WAGON WIVES by Janet . 

The intiroate sroty of Ruth Go«lon, wh^ recklesa body made « 

ai> resort out of a fashionable countiy dub, 

B.294 THE TORRID TEENS by Orrie Hitt 

She came ftoro a nice home ... yet at seventeen die »«umbed 

to vileticss and twisted dedrel Whyr 

B-295. SONG OF THE WHIP by Batty Devlin 

A bold, bitins novel of tormented women and the hungers that 
turn them into shameliss creatures^ 

B-296. VERY PRIVATE SECRETARY by Jade . 

His wife was cheathiK—his searetaiy was young, bewitching and 

willing! 

B.297. summer RESORT WOMEN by Gordon ^P'« 

A searing novel of resdess women sedtmg thriUs and diversion— 

at any cost! 

B<299. ASK FOR THERESE by Evana Wall 

The pros and coi* of the ted light diKiicta unblushingly argued 

in this daring book . i . t 

B-300. LINGERIE LIMITED by Ralph Dean 

JoycQ woo advancraent with her after-hooia favoti to both male 

and female eieeuiiv^ . - * 

B-301. ONE MORE FOR THE ROAD 

by John Bhrton Thompson . „ , . „ 

A roV a woman and a bottle. John and Card sought escape 
through alcohol and seaual excesses. 


B-302. 

B-303. 

B-304. 

B-306. 

B-307. 


DOCTOR PRESCOTT’S SECRET by Peggy Gaddis 
Laura Weston’s genetonty with her superb body drew the good 

doctor into shocking activities a * * 

RESTLESS WOMEN by Riii Lucm . 

An intimate p^ayaJ of the lonely female . . . diirtting for tul- 

fillment of erode desires. 

FROM DOOR TO DOOR by Orrie Hitt 

Reveals the ruthless praedeea among door-to<Ioor toale sales 
crews who peddle magazines and passion , . » 

GUTTER GIRL by Leo Rifkin Tony Nonmn 
A fearless tale of the wild and wantOQ girb who run wttb street 
packs and throng the cellaf dubsl 

PLEASURE ALLEY by Ralph Cartcf 

The truth about prostitutes and how they get that way. A revelauoo 

10 all who believe that * girb cannot suocumh to indecency- 



B-309. 


8-310. 


B-311. 

8-313. 


B-308. LUCY by Kay Addains 

mat doa a woman do wben her husband doesn't have enoueh 
tune . . . enough paastoo . . . enough money ... to satisfy h^? 

IWC^TERS’ WOMEN by Rick Lucas 
^ and savag^ in the advemsiiig agency jungle! Cateec viaeni 
Who feU anything—everything— to get aheadJ 

pnFlDBLlTY by FtwJ Malloy 

A hard-hhong stoty of the modem American wife who aunendeii 

to the Eemptanon^—^and connents—of infideliiyl 

different by Dorene Oatk 

Society uses an u^y word to describe these women! 

<^WFBUR by N. R. De Mexico 

wanted? A story of three 

unhappy women and then shocking ties with a man-servant 

take advantage of our special offer- 

mail ORDER COUPON NOW! 

,^I.00-aiiy 7 books for i2,00-anv 11 
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WHEN Fete Mahery got home, he found his reception com¬ 
mittee consisted of three seductive women ^ There was Horriet 
Walker, who made a habit of wearing a beautiful sun-tan 
and little else. There was silky Ann Meadows, busty and 
blonde. And there was the red-tressed Elaine, neither modest 
nor a maiden. What puiiled Pete was the effort each girl 
made to tempt him, entice him, eitcite him ... 

He managed to resist Harriet, at first. Sut the way she 
paraded herself before him simply softened him up for Ann 
Meadows. And after thor toste of bliss, he could hordly 
resist sharing more forbidden fruit, this time with Elaine. 
But still Fete wondered. After all, these girls, each in her 
own way, hcd been involved with his brother. 


WHAT Wifii THEY AFTER? WHY WERE 
THEY THROWING THEMSELVES AT PETE? 
THE TERROR HIS EROTHER HAD SUFFERED 
WAS WHAT HAD BROUGHT PETE HOME, 
AND HE KNEW THIS WAS NO TIME TO BE 
PLAYING GAMES-OR WAS IT? HARRIET 
. . . ANN . . , ELAINE . , . ONE OF THEM 
MIGHT BE ABLE TO DELIVER MORE THAN 
THRILLS. ONE MIGHT SAVE HIS LIFE ..A 


RARELY IS A NOVEL SO OUTSPOKEN 
ABOUT THE MALE AS PREY-AND 
THE FEMALE AS PREDATOR 
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